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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  discussion  is  an  attempt  to  compile  the 
results  of  a  study  of  the  various  factors  tliat  enter  into  the 
problem  of  articulation  "between  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  Massachusetts,      The  study  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  and  with  the  guidance  of  Dr,  Jesse  B.  Davis  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Boston  University,  and  was  worked  out  in 
connection  with  a  seminar  in  secondary  education. 

To  make  clear  the  causes  for  the  peculiar  situations  that 
noT/  exist  and  are  responsible  for  the  retardation  of  articu- 
lation, considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  historical 
background.      The  chapter  describing  the  jimior  high  school 
has  been  made  more  complete  than  the  one  relative  to  the  senior 
high  school  because  the  senior  high  school  has  bee?i  longer  es- 
tablished and  is,  therefore,  familiar  to  any  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  this  subject. 

Source  material  for  the  study  was  gathered  in  four  ways: 

I,  From  authoritative  literature 

A,  The  texts  dealing  with  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  English  and  American  education. 

B,  Texts  dealing  with  modern  educational  policies 
and  methods  as  applied  to  the  secondary  schools 

C,  Magazine  articles  by  leading  educators 

D,  Bulletins  of  State  Association  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education 

E,  Program.s  of  studies  of  various  secondary  schools 

II.  Prom  research 
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A.    Valuable  unpublished  and  vintabulated  data  from 
the  survey  forms  filled  in  by  practically  every 
junior  and  senior  high  school  in  the  Commonwealth 
III.  Conferences 

A.  With  instructors  in  schools  of  education 

B.  With  a  state  department  supervisor  of  secondary 
education 

C.  With  a  superintendent  of  schools 
IV.    From  experience 

A.  The  author  was  at  one  time  connected  with  several 
junior  high  schools  in  a  Massachusetts  city  where 
educational  reputation  is  of  the  highest. 

B.  He  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  employed  in 
another  excellent  school  system,  and  has  been 
connected  with  a  junior  and  senior  high  school 
at  the  same  time. 

The  author  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  patient  helpfulness  and  wise  counsel  of  Dr.  Jesse  B. 
Davis  of  the  School  of  Education,  Boston  University,  and  of 
the  advice  given  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Spaulding  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation at  Harvard  University.     Without  the  generous  coopera- 
tion of  Mr.  Frank  P.  Morse,  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Massachusetts,  who  made  possible 
the  research  opportunity,  a  most  valuable  part  of  this  thesis 
would  not  have  been  written.    Likewise,  the  author  was  greatly 
aided  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Marshall,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  whose  clear  statement  of  present  educational 
need  was  greatly  valued. 
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CHAPTER  I 

IiroEPEM)ENT  POSITION  OP  SCHOOL  UNITS 
DUE  TO  THEIR  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPI\iRNT 

« 

A,     EARLY    ENGLISH  SCHOOLS 


A  thorough  understanding  of  any  institution  is  difficult 
to  establish  without  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  forces 
that  have  influenced  and  shaped  its  progress  through    the  past# 
This  is  expecially  true  of  the  schools,  semi-artificial  as  they 
arej  built,  it  would  almost  seem  largely  upon  tradition  and 
only  slightly  affected  by  environment. 

It  takes,  hov/ever,  no  very  extensive  array  of  facts  from 
our  educational  history  to  shov/  that  the  disjointed  condition 
of  our  various  units  in  our  so-called  system,  of  education,  is 
of  long  standing. 

In  their  beginnings  these  units  were  in  no  v/ay  intended 
to  form  integral  parts  in  a  unified  v/hole.      Aims  and  object- 
ives of  the  several  parts  were  but  remotely  related.  There 
was  no  educational  tree,  but  several  shrubs  from,  different 
roots.     Now  and  then  a  pedagogical  Bur bank  has  attempted  to 
produce  a  hybrid  having  the  virtues  of  all,  but  his  work  has 
not  received  general  acclaim,  and  whatever  results  he  accom- 
plished have  been  allov/ed  to  run  out  from  lack  of  cultivation. 
Natural  indifference  or  opposition  to  change  have  had  their 
way. 

Not  until  the  comparatively  recent  popular  demand  for 
schooling,  beyond  the  elementary  grades,  were  educators  forced 
to  do  much  about  the  matter.      Then,  by  dint  of  much  grafting 
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and  sor.e  priming,  a  tree  was  evolved  whose  blossoms  make  little 
color  harmony,  and  v/hose  fruit  mixes  not  too  well. 

Massachusetts,  together  with  other  New  England  colonies, 
inherited  her  school  Ideas  from  England.     "To  be  a  little  be- 
hind the  times,"  says  John  William  Adamson,"^     "makes  for 
stability  of  the  school  as  for  that  of  other  institutions  which 
go  deep  into  social  life."      If  this  idea  is  true,  then  the 
schools  of  England  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  some 
time  previous  and  afterward,  must  have  been  in  a  stable  condition 

For  a  time  after  1600,  scholasticism  continued  to  m.aintain 
itself  in  the  church,  the  university,  and  the  school.      The  ion- 
critical  acceptance  of  principles  set  forth  by  thinkers  like 
Aristotle,  and  the  developm.ent  of  a  system  of  thought  which 
passed  for  that  of  Aristotle,  appeared  to  satisfy  orthodox  pedant 
of  the  tine.      It  is  possible  that  contempt  for  the  school  man  as 
"a  back  number"  took  root  at  this  time.      Be  that  as  it  may, 
progressive  thought  was  stirring  on  the  outside;  intellectual  re- 
volt was  everywhere.      Ramus  with  his  logic,  Campanella  with  his 
philosophy,  as  well  as  Bruno  and  Galileo  had  been  upsetting 
traditions.       John  Kepler,  Simon  Stevin,  William  Gilbert,  and 
William  Harvey  were  practicing  the  scientific  method.  This 
progress  was  being  brought  to  the  minds  of  people  by  that  imagin- 
ative and  rhetorical  press  agent  of  science,  Francis  Bacon. 
This  had  slight  reaction  on  educational  philosophy  and  m.ethod. 
A  few  large  minds  caught  the  spirit  of  stirring  progress,  and 
attempted  to  apply  it  to  education.      Vivos  in  Spain  stood  for 

1 

John  William.  Adamson,  "Pioneers  of  Modern  Education,"  p.  2. 
Cambridge,  University  Press  Warehouse,  London,  1905. 


experiment  and  observation.      He  sponsored  -universal  education, 
correlation  of  studies,  and  teacher  training.      Ratke  in  Gernany 
applied  the  new  philosophy  to  education,  and,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. Bacon  in  England  made  some  comiFients  on  the  subject.       In  his 
"Advancement  of  Learning"  he  complained  of  the  neglect  of  history, 
of  modern  languages,  of  politics,  and  of  general  literature.  It 
appears  that  there  was  no  collegiate  foumdation  or  endowment  for 
these  subjects.     He  said  further  that  states  must  be  prepared  to 
expend  large  sums  on  instruments  and  apparatus  if  knowledge  was 
to  minister  to  the  v/ants  of  the  age,  and  the  curriculum  set  up  in 
days  long  since  fled,  must  be  changed.      He  sav/  a  lack  of  vocation- 
al training,  but  "more  of  scholars  bred  than  the  state  can  prefer 
and  employ."      All  this  could  well  come  from,  a  page  of  some  m.odern 
educational  sociology.      Bacon  say  that  the  "Revival  of  Learning" 
had  tended  to  upset  the  balance  even  of  the  medieval  curriculum  of 
arts  in  that  it  had  overemphasized  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric, 
and  had  discouraged  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 

The  educational  pov/ers  were  not  'much  disturbed  by  this 
criticisi':,  but  other  thinkers  v/ere  aroused,  and  the  torch  was 
passed  on.      The  Bohemian,  John  Am.os  Komensky,  who  called  himself 
Comenius,  saw  with  Bacon  the  need  of  applying  the  scientific 
spirit  to  educational  methods.      His  "Great  Didactic"  v/ritten 
about  1630,  and  later  translated  into  Latin  was  years  ahead  of  its 
time.      Our  modern  ideas  are  v/ell  set  forth:  character  education, 
vocational  training,  individual  differences,  psychology  of  learn- 
ing, doctrine  of  interest,  the  child-centered  school  idea,  and 
teacher  training  were  all  treated  in  this  publication.      He  even 
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went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  master  of  arts  curriculum  was  too 
narrow,  and  a  broader  one  with  applied  science  was  necessary  for 
the  times. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  the  "Great  Didactic"  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  study  Is  the  system  of  school  units  from 
the  pre-school  age  to  the  \aniversity.      The  "Mother  School"  was 
to  be  follov/ed  by  the  Vernacular  School  where  tool  and  social 
subjects  were  to  be  comr-on  to  all.      Comenius  does  not  mention 
aptitude  tests,  but  some  selected  guidance  was  to  be  used  to 
decide  the  Latin  School  group  and,  after  this,  an  examination 
to  determine  v/ho  might  go  higher  yet  to  the  academ-y.      The  gap 
between  the  Vernacular  School  and  the  Latin  School  was  to  be 
bridged  by  the  continuation  of  the  mother  tongue  and  postpone- 
ment of  Latin  for  a  year,  and  even  then  Latin  v/as  not  to  be 
allowed  to  usurp  the  curriculum. 

In  spite  of  Comenius'  residence  in  London,  and  of  the 
efforts  of  his  admirers,  his  plans  soon  vanished  into  thin  air, 
and  the  school  mind  of  England  settled  back  into  the   "good  old 
ways  of  teaching  school."      The  dis jointedness  of  school  units 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Leach"^  when  he  says,   "Reading  Schools,  Song 
Schools,  and  Latin  Grammar  Schools  are  found  side  by  side  ordin- 
arily \inder  different  masters."      Writing  was  taught  sometimes  in 
the  Reading  School/  sometir-es  in  the  Song  School,  and  in  som.e 
cases  in  a  school  of  its  own. 


Arthur  F.  Leach,  "English  Schools  of  the  Ref  orm.ation. " 
Osford  University  Press,  K.  Y.  1896. 


Arithmetic  v.'as  sometimes  taught  in  a  Writing  School  as  some 
sort  of  desks  and  quills  were  there. 

The  real  business  of  education  v/as  thought  to  begin  in 
the  Latin  Grammar  Schools,   "the  seed  pots  of  the  universities," 
as  Adamson  calls  them.     Boys  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  v/ere 
started  upon  Latin.     Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Divinity  occupied  a 
secondary  position.     The  morning  session  was  from  six  to 
eleven- thirty  with  fifteen  minutes  for  breakfast.     The  after- 
noon session  ran  from  one  to  five-thirty.     English  was  neg- 
lected if  not  discouraged. 

John  Brinsley"^  tells  us  that  numbers  were  so  neglected 

that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  scholars  almost  ready  for 

the  university  who  were  not  able  to  make  out  the  numbers  of 

p 

pages  and  chapters  in  books.     In  1678  Christopher  V/ise  justi- 
fied these  Grammar  Schools  in  his  "Free  Schools  of  England" 
on  the  ground  that  a  Latin  training  was  necessary  for  the 
three  learned  professions.     "Preparatory  to  trade"  is  the 
term  he  uses. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  prove  that  this  sort 
of  education  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  laity.    Dr.  William 
Petty  in  his  letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib  in  1647"^  criticized  the 
schools  severely.     After  advancing  an  excellent  argument  for  a 
broader  and  more  prac-tical  education  for  the  long  neglected 
youth  of  England,  he  has  this  to  say  for  the  Latin  School,  "A 
study  of  foreign  languages  is  only  for  such  as  shall  have  need 

■^Elmer    Ellsworth  Brovm,   "The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools," 
p.  207.     Longmans,  Green  &:  Co.,  New  York,  1903, 

2lbid.,  p.  25. 

^John  William  Anderson,  op,  cit , ,  p,  132. 
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to  learn  them,  and  the  process  ought  to  he  hy  incomparahly 
more  easy  v;ays  than  are  nov/  usual,"      Petty*  s  educational  theory 
reads  like  the  heginning  of  the  Junior  High  School  idea  even  to 
the  general  mathematics,  participation,  ^and  pre-vocat ional 
exploration. 

B.     COLONIAL  SCHOOLS 

As  the  need  of  an  educational  reform  had  been  felt  in 
England,   it  would  be  logical  to  expect  a  concrete  expression 
of  this  desire  for  a  change  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  new  col- 
onies.     So  it  came  about,  but  not  at  first,  nor  by  any  well- 
organized  plan.      As  new  conditions  created  new  needs,  old 
ideas  were  modified,  or  were  not  modified.    The  story  of  the 
fits  and  misfits  is  interesting  to  follow,  and  brings  us  up  to 
the  present  time  with  our  problems  still  before  us. 

For  the  most  part  the  newcomers  to  the  New  England  shores 
were  people  with  ideas,  determination,  and  appreciation  of 
education.      They  were  quick  to  realize  that  the  qualifications 
for  iimnediate  success  in  the  new  land  v/ere  not  such  as  foster 
ambition  for  schooling.      They  were  fores ighted  enough  to  under- 
stand the  outcome  should  education  and  culture  be  lost  to  the 
wilderness.      It  v;as  natural  that  they  should  copy  the  institu- 
tions of  their  experience.       In  1635  the  tov/n  of  Boston  voted 
to  entrust  the  teaching  of  children  to  Philemon  Parmont,  and 
in  1636  certain  wealthy  people  subscribed  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  on  the  Boston  Latin  Granmar  School,      This  was  the 
only  school  in  Boston  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  its  chief 
work  was  to  fit  boys  for  Harvard  College, 


Charlestovni  followed,  and  the  agreement  with  the  teacher 
reads  "that  he  shall  prepare  such  youth  as  are  capable  of  it 
for  the  college  with  learning  answerable.""^  Salem,  Dorchester, 
Cambridge,  Roxbury,  and  Braintree  followed  with  schools  of  like 
nature.     These  Latin  Grammar  Schools  prepared  pupils  for 
Harvard  College,  which  was  established  two  years  later  than 
the  Boston  Latin  School.     They  were  qualified  to  meet  the  en- 
trance requirements  which  were  something  as  follows:  "V/hen 
any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tully,  or  such  classical  author, 
extempore,  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose,  and  de- 
cline perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  then  they  may  be  admitted  into  college,  nor  shall  any 
claim  admission  before  such  qualifications." 

The  establishment  of  the  Latin  Grammar  Schools  in  a  few 
of  the  communities  '.vas  usually    by     influence  and  example  of  a 
small  group  of  persons  interested  in  classical  education  for 
gentlemanly  adornment  or  leading  to  the  three  professions. 
At  first  these  were  maintained  by  subscription,  but  little  by 
little  the  burden  was  passed  to  the  public  as  in  the  case  of 
Cambridge  where  the  cow  common  was  called  upon  to  produce  rev- 
enue so  that  Mr.  Corlett  might  receive  about  fifty  dollars  as 
a  gift  for  his  years  work.     Men  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
government  soon  discovered  that  their  part  so  far  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs,  namely:  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  and 
the  request  of  1641  that  the  elders  care  for  the  religious 

•^Walter  Herbert  Small,  "Early  ^evi  England  Schools,"  p.  4, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1914. 

^Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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training  of  the  young  by  a  catechism. was  far  from  providing 
for  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  youth,  or  the  needs  of 
the  community.     Therefore,  1642  saw  the  first  Massachusetts 
School  Law. 

In  this  act  the  court  took  "into  consideration  the  great 
neglect  of  many  parents  and  masters  in  training  up  their 
children  in  learning,  and  labor,  and  other  employments  which 
may  be  profitable  to  the  commonwealth."    The  selectmen  of  the 
towns  were  held  accountable  for  the  correction  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  were  subject  to  fines  if  they  failed  to  do  so. 
They  were  given  considerable  latitude  as  to  procedure,  the 
court  specifying  that  reading,  principles  of  religion,  and 
capital  laws  of  the  country  should  be  taught.  Vocational 
training  was  to  be  offered;  tools  and  materials  were  to  be 
provided.     No  suggestion  relative  to  the  use  and  expansion 
of  the    local     schools  was  made,  probably  for  three  reasons; 
Many  of  the  Latin  Grammar  Schools  were  not  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription;    the  teachers  of  these  schools  often  con- 
sidered the  teaching  of  English  to  be  work  for  those  of  lesser 
educational  background  and  experience^    they  were  probably  un- 
fit, because  of  lack  of  experience  and  inclination,  to  handle 
any  of  the  vocational  subjects. 

It  is  evident  that  the  court  had  at  this  time  an  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  its  own,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidual differences  was  included  therein.     The  welfare  of  the 
group  was  not  forgotten,  for,  three  years  later,  the  court  de- 
creed that  youth  from  the  years  of  ten  to  sixteen  should  be 
instructed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  arms.     This  instruction 

was  to  be  given  by  some  one  of  the  officers  of  the  band. 
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Here  again  the  Latin  Grammar  School  lost  an  opportunity 
to  enlarge  its  curricul\am. 

The  act  of  1642  was  rather  broad  and  suggestive.  The 
success  of  its  practice  depended  greatly  upon  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  the  selectmen  in  the  various  towns.     There  is 
little  evidence  to  show  how  faithfully  they  carried  out  the 
intent  of  the  coiirt.     The  proponents  of  the  Grammar  School 
lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  place  their  schools  on  a  legal 
basis,  and  to  get  public  money  for  their  support.     The  result 
of  these  efforts  were  most  gratifying,  for  in  1647  the  court 
enacted  what  is  called  by  some  writers  the  first  school  law 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  wisdom  of  Coraenius  was  wasted  as  far  as  the  legis- 
lature was  concerned,  and  the  one  great  opportunity  to 
establish  a  unified  system  of  schools  that  might  grow  with 
the  developing  communities  was  lost. 

The  preamble  to  this"" law  reads,   "it  being  one  of  the 
chief  projects  of  that  old  deluder  Satan  to  keep  man  from 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times  by  keeping 
them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  later  times  by 
persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so,  at  least,  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  by 
false  gloss  as  if  saint-seeming  deceivers,  that  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fathers  in  the  church, 
and  the  ooririionwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors.   .   .  . 

This  ordinance  goes  on  to  decree  that  in  every  town  of 
fifty  families  one  person  shall  be  provided  to  teach  all 
children  to  read  and  write.     It  further  ordered  that  in  every 
town  of  one  hundred  families  a  Grammar  School  shall  be  set  up 
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with  a  master  capable  of  fitting  pupils  for  college.  If 
any  town  failed  for  one  year  to  provide  one  of  these  Grammar 
Schools,  it  was  "presented"  to  court  and  fined.     Under  this 
law  a  child  might  receive  instructions  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  should  he  wish  to  continue,  must  do  university  preparatory 
work  in  a  school  that  had  little  or  no  relation  to  the  first. 

Few  towns  complied  with  the  law,  many  preferring  to  pay 
the  fine  to  setting  up  a  Latin  Grammar  School.     Later  the 
fines  were  increased,  and  trouble  began.     It  was  difficult  to 
find  masters  willing  to  teach  for  the  small  sums  offered.  In 
many  to^Ams  only  a  few  cared  to  attend  this  sort  of  a  school, 
the  others  having  no  intention  of  going  to  college.  Many 
towns  set  up  schools  to  teach  the  needed  subjects  and  enough 
Latin  to  satisfy  the  law,  but  men  who  were  willing  to  teach 
English,  arithmetic,  and  Latin  were  fev;.    Watertown  was  for- 
tunate in  finding  one,  Richard  Norcross,  who  did  this  for 
twenty-six  years.     Later  "the  selectmen  appealed  to  I,Ir.  Edv/ard 
Goddard  to  teach  school,  to  whom  he  replied  that  if  they  would 
repair  the  schoolhouse  and  give  him  twenty  pounds,  he  would 
corafi,  but  the  town  did  not  accept  the  terms  and  was  forced  to 
pay  a  fine  for  not  having  a  school.""^ 

"Woburn  made  two  attempts  to  establish  a  Grammar  School, 
but  without  success.     In  1685  the  selectmen  appointed  Mr, 
Samual  Carter,  a  Harvard  graduate,  to  keep  Grammar  School 
that  year  with  a  salary  of  five  pounds  per  annum.     There  were 
no  pupils.     The  follov/ing  year  he  was  reappointed,  but  was 
promised  only  thirty  shillings  unless  scholars  came,  when  he 
"hflfalter  Herbert  Small,  op.  cit . ,  p.  8. 
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should  have  five  pounds.     There  were  again  no  pupils. "^^ 

Josiah  Cotton,  for  a  time  teacher  at  Marblehead,  wrote 
in  his  diary,   "The  people  there  being  generally,  if  not 
universally,  inclined  to  give  their  children  common  learning, 
though  scholars  rise  but  thin  amongst  them.     There  was  but 
one  that  went  from  thence  while  I  kept  school  to  college.   .   .  . 
There  was  another  designed,  but  death  put  an  end  to  the  design. 

In  the  Plymouth  Colony  money  from  fishing  rights  and  land 
rentals  was  used  to  support  a  free  school.     "The  new  master 
devoted  himself  so  zealously  to  Latin  and  Greek  that  the  peo- 
ple became  dissatisfied,  and  in  1674  voted  that  the  children 
be  taught  to  write  and  cipher  besides  that  which  the  country 
expects  from  the  said  school."*^ 

In  1692  the  two  colonies  v/ere  united  and  the  law  of 
1642  was  enforced  in  the  Plymouth  district,     Taunton  had  to 
justify  itself,  so  the  master  certified  that  he  v/as  ready 
and  willing  to  teach  Latin,  but  only  one  pupil  came  who  wanted 
Latin.     The  town  was  not  fined. 

In  1712,  a  second  Grammar  School  was  established  in 
Boston  on  North  Bennett  Street,  and  the  tv/o  schools  continued 
to  serve  well  those  who  desired  the  subject  matter  offered 
therein.     Outside  of  Boston,  the  eighteenth  century  saw  con- 
flicts betv»reen  advocates  of  the  English  School  and  the  Grammar 
School  law.     "Court-dodging"  was  sometimes  practiced.  V/oburn 
hired  Mr.  Dudley  Bradstreet  in  1704  to  act  as  temporary  school 
master  "at  the  time  of  the  Charlestov;n  court."    He  left  town 

"Hvalter  Herbert  Small,  op.  cit . ,  p.  8. 
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Walter  Herbert  Small,  loc .  cit . 

^Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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when  the  coiirt  adjourned  with  eighteen  shillings  for  his 
trouble.     In  1708  John  Tufts  was  hired  for  one  month,  and  in 
1732  an  entry  reads,   "To  Ebenezer  Flag,  in  full,  for  keep- 
ing the  Grammar  School  in  the  year  past  and  standing  in  school 
master,  L13-10-0." 

Maiden  was  indited  in  1720,  but  claimed  that  7  of  the 
103  families  were  too  poor  to  pay  taxes,  so  the  tovm  was  dis- 
missed.    Mr.  Samuel  Wigglesworth . was  hired  to  begin  a  moving 
school,  January  1,  1711,  but  the  tov;n  was  "presented"  in 
1715  and  in  1719.  In  1720  Mr.  Josiah  Marshall  was  secured  to 
save  the  town  from  fines. 

G..  .ACADEMIES 

As  the  eighteenth  centi;u?y  progressed,  dissatisfaction  v^ith 
secondary  education  deepened.     The  narrov^  field  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  School  did  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  grov/ing  country. 
There  was  little  or  no  articulation  between  the  elementary  and 
the  preparatory  school.     Attempts  to  broaden  the  objectives  of 
the  public  Grammar  Schools  had  mostly  failed.    Tradition  held 
them  in  its  grip,  and  they  had  to  be  abandoned.     In  response 
to  the  public  needs  came  the  private  controlled  academy.  This 
institution  was  soon  considered  as  a  part  of  public  education. 
Academies  were  popular  in  England  and  P'rance,     In  1743  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  outlined  an  academy  plan  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  American  life.     The  academy  was  to  be  the  school  in  which 
to  prepare  for  life,  as  well  as  for  college.    As  the  founders 
of  Phillips-Andover  later  said  that  they  proposed  "to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  public  free  school  or  academy  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  youth,  not  only  in  English,  Latin  grammar, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  those  sciences  v;herein  they  are  com- 
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monly  taught;  but  more  especially  to  learn  them  the  great 
end  and  real  business  of  living in  1780  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover  became  the  first  chartered  in  New  England.     It  had 
been  in  operation  two  years,  and  the  Governor  Dumraer  School 
at  Byfield  had  been  successful  for  many  years. 

The  American  academy  idea,  bound  up  as  it  was  v;ith  the 
higher  interests  of  the  common  people,  reads  like  the  fresh 
inspiration  that  launched  the  junior  high  school.  Although 
academies  did  good  v/ork  in  preparing  for  college,  they  went 
far  beyond,  until  the  college  had  to  enlarge  its  activities 
in  self-defense.  Much  as  the  present  high  schools  are  find- 
ing the  need  to  build  on  the  foundations  being  laid  in  the 
better  junior  high  schools. 

The  academies  had  shown  the  way,  and  after  some  years 
the  free  public  high  school  awakened  to  its  responsibilities 
to  some  extent  and  attempted  to  fill  the  place  of  the  acad- 
emies. 

D.      THE  EARLY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
As  has  been  shown,  the  Latin  Grammar  School  v/as  projected 
down  from  the  college,  and  was  the  preliminary  step  to  that 
institution.     The  elementary  school  worked  up  from  the  needs 
of  the  common  people.    Later,  by  law  and  by  practice,  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  unite  these  two  to  form  a  system.     The  re- 
sult was  not  successful.     The  private  academy  stepped  into  the 
breach,  joined  hands  with  the  elementary  school  below,  and  did 
such  good  preparatory  work  that  the  college  had  to  take  stock 
of  itself.    At  the  same  time,  the  academy  offered  a  nev/  line 
of  development  up  from  the  elementary  school  through  the  acad- 
emy to  participation  in  life.     The  switch  of  differentiation 
^Elmer  Bosworth  Brown,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  195. 
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lay  in  the  academy  itself,  and  both  tracks  began  their 
divergence  under  one  roof.     The  public  s^rstem  attempted  to 
set  up  the  two-track  system,  but  made  the  mistake  of  placing 
the  switch  between  the  elementary  and  secondary  units.  This 
happened  in  Boston  when  the  English  Classical  School  was  estab- 
lished in  1821,     Other  cities,  as  Springfield,  set  up  differ- 
entiated high  schools  which  did  good  work,  but  required  an 
early  choice  with  little  or  no  guidance.     Smaller  cities  and 
towns  could  afford  only  one  high  school,  and  that,  in  many 
cases,  not  able  to  do  high  grade  work  in  either  branch,  to 
say  nothing  of  both. 

Because  of  the  v/eakness  of  the  high  school,  the  academy 
continued,  and  does  continue,  to  serve  those  able  to  afford 
private  schooling,  the  emphasis  having  swung  to  college  prep- 
aration.    Other  forms  of  private  schools  thrive  on  furnishing 
specialized  training. 

The  Boston  English  Classical  School,    somfi.  tdrae  later.  ■  . 
renamed  English  High  School,  was  established  so  that  pupils 
not  desiring  college  preparation  in  Latin  and  Greek  could  get 
v/orthwhile  schooling  without  the  expense  of  the  private  acad- 
emy.    This  purpose  is  set  forth  in  a  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  school  committee  made  in  1821. 

Some  feared  that  such  a  school  would  draw  pupils  from  the 
Latin  School,  but,  rather,  it  served  a  different  clientele. 
Dexter"*"  states  the  case  as  he  describes  the  desire  for  a  school, 
or  people's  college,  to  do  what  the  academies  had  done.  The 
demands  of  the  college  entrance  board  and  those  of  life  were 
soon  seen  to  differ  materially,     A  prescribed  classical  course 


Edwin  Grant  Dexter,  "History  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,"  p.  11.     The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  1904. 
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which  had  answered  all  purposes  when  supplemented  by  the 
broader  and  more  extended  study  of  the  four  years  at  college 
was  found  to  fit  the  students  but  poorly  for  the  active  du- 
ties of  life  when  not  so  supplemented. 

The  writings  of  the  Quaker  professor,  John  Griscom, 
after  a  visit  to  Scotland,  may  have  had  something  to  do  Y/ith 
the  formation  of  the  new  policy  in  public  secondary  education. 
Professor  Griscom  was  much  interested  in  the  Edinburgh  High 
School,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  thought  its  curriculum  too 
much  like  the  Latin  School,  for  he  quotes  a  bit  of  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  Professor  Pellans  of  the  Edinburgh  High 
School.     "Although  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
high  school  is,  professedly,  intended  to  be  chiefly  classical; 
Pellans  remarked  that  he  should  think  himself  very  deficient 
in  his  duties  in  teaching  the  boys  only  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
omitting  to  avail  himself  of  every  suitable  occasion  to  incul- 
cate moral  truth,  and  to  excite  them  to  intellectual  exertion. 
This  he  regards  as  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  of 
classical  instruction.    He  thinks  it  might  be  practicable  to 
frame  a  course  of  English  study  that  woixld  be  equally  effica- 
cious in  training  the  mind  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
in  disciplining  its  powers  to  a  close  and  vigorous  applica- 
tion, but  such  a  course  of  study  would  be  exceedingly  unpopular 
in  Scotland."-^ 

There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  spread  of  high 
schools  through  the  state.     The  academies  had  proved  so  ef- 
ficient that  some  mistrusted  the  ability  of  public  schools  to 
reach  their  objectives.     Honorable  George  S.  Eoutwell,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 


Elmer  Ellsworth  Brov/n,  op.  cit . ,  p.  309. 
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spoke  in  favor  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
He  said  in  part:     "And  those  who  advocate  a  system  of  free 
education  in  high  schools  put  the  matter  where  we  have  put 
the  rights  of  property  and  liberty,  where  we  put  the  insti- 
tution of  law  and  religion — upon  the  public  judgment- -and  we 
will  stand  there.     If  the  public  will  not  maintain  institu- 
tions of  learning,  then,  I  say,  let  institutions  of  learning 
go  down.""^ 

Brown  wrote  in  1903  that  "in  general  we  may  say  that 
later  movements  have  been  directed  toward  better  adjustment 
of  our  secondary  schools,   (a)  to  schools  above  them  and  below 
(b)  to  the  changing  needs  of  American  life,  and  (c)  to  the 
individual  capacities  of  the  students  found  in  these  schools. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  greatest  gap  was  that  betv/een  the 
high  school  and  the  college  because  the  English  High  School 
grew  up  from  the  elementary  school  rather  than  coming  dovm  as 
did  the  Latin  School.    Here  we  see  the  fears  of  the  sceptic 
somewhat  justified.     The  high  school  did  not  do  the  double 
duty  of  the  academy.     It  did  not  fit  for  college,  because  it 
was  not  intended  that  it  should  so  do,  in  the  first  place. 
The  popularity  of  the  high  school  grew  and  gradually  sup- 
planted the  academy  as  far  as  the  majority  of  people  were 
concerned.    A  few  pupils  wished  to  continue  on  to  college, 
so  the  high  school  was  called  upon  to  do  a  piece  of  work  it 
was  not  designed  to  do.     It  tried  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
with  more  or  less  success.     It  strained  every  nerve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  until  direct  and  indirect  influence  af- 
fected the  entire  curriculum. 


Ibid.,  p.  518, 
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A  period  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the 
Civil  V/ar  found  the  high  school  trying  to  do  the  work  that 
the  Latin  School  had  done,  but  without  the  fullness  of 
vision  of  the  early  academies.     Unfortunately,  too  many  of 
the  Massachusetts  high  schools  are  still  trying  to  do  this, 
and  nothing  more. 

By  the  Michigan,  and  other  systems  of  accrediting,  the 
gap  between  the  high  school  and  college  was  closed.  The 
California  system  of  accrediting  was  perhaps  even  more  ef- 
ficient, because  of  the  members  of  departments  of  the 
universities  visiting  the  same  departments  in  the  high  schools 
and  the  saving  grace  of  this  plan  was  the  fact  that  the 
university  instructor,  having  had  experience  in  secondary 
schools,  was  looked  upon  as  the  logical  person  to  do  the  in- 
specting.    This  system  was  expensive  for  the  university,  and 
has  tended  to  develop  a  system  of  special  inspectors,  sep- 
arate from  the  faculty.    All  this,  as  may  have  been  expected, 
tended  to  tlirow  high  school  thought  and  energy  toward  per- 
fection in  meeting  college  entrance  requirements.  These 
methods  have  improved  many  schools  that  were  of  such  poor 
quality  that  even  the  preparatory  activities  were  worthless. 

The  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission 
Examination  grew  out  of  the  New  England  Association  of  College 
and  Preparatory  Schools,  organized  in  Boston  in  1885,  and 
this,  in  turn,  grew  out  of  a  previously  existing  state  associa 
tion  of  secondary  school  teachers  in  Massachusetts.     The  Com- 
mittee on  Secondary  School  Studies,  commonly  known  as  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  appointed  by  the  National  Educational 

Association  in  1892,  foresaw  the  danger  of  too  close  a  tie-up 
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between  the  high  school  and  college.    IVhile  they 
attempted  to  smooth  out  the  subject  transition  between 
the  two  institutions,  they  recommended  that  colleges  accept 
students  who  had  done  good  work  in  a  good  high  school, 
regardless  of  what  group  of  subject  matter  he  had  concerned 
himself  with.    Several  of  the  sub-committees  favored  the 
introduction  of  language  study  in  an  earlier  grade  where 
memory  work  had  a  better  advantage.     This  was  one  argument 
for  the  junior  high  schools. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  secondary  school  has  been 
jammed  in  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  college. 
Jammed  is  not  the  right  word  as  the  place  was  wider  than  the 
stretching  breadth  of  the  high  school,     'ithe  high  schjpol' never 
reached  from  the  elementary  school  upward,  but  was  later 
pulled  over  to  make  contact  with  the  college,  leaving  a  gap 
below.    This  was  another  and  important  lack  of  articulation 
that  helped  to  create  the  junior  high  school  idea.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  lack  has  not  been  entirely  corrected,  for  the 
junior  high  fabric  has  shrunk  badly,  leaving  two  gaps. 
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The  school  units  in  the  educational  scheme  of 
Massachusetts  are  the  product  of  their  historical  back- 
ground.    The  early  schools  of  England  from  which  Massachusetts 
gathered  the  first  inspiration  for  the  early  colonial  schools 
were  in  no  way  articulated.    Elementary  education,  in  the 
sense  of  the  term  as  we  use  it  here,  was  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  home  instruction  or  small  neighborhood  group  schools  car- 
ried on  by  persons  more  or  less  qualified  for  their  work. 
The  serious  business  of  schooling  began  with  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar Schools,  which  were  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  the  univer- 
sity.   Latin  was  the  all-important  subject  due  to  the  fact 
that  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, v/ere  to  be  had  largely  through  the  Latin  larguage. 

The  early  settlers  in  New  England,  being  people  of 
ideals,  refinement,  and  education,  v/ere  desirous  that  their 
children  should  have  the  opportunity  of  proper  schooling,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  new  country  should  be  administered 
by  persons  of  intelligence  and  capacity  developed  through  an 
educational  system  like  the  one  they  had  known  in  the  mother 
co^ontry. 

The  need  for  extreme  emphasis  on  the  study  of  Latin  grad- 
ually decreased,  but  the  educational  thought  habit  continued 
with  the  result  that  conflicts  soon  arose  between  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  type  of  institution  and 
those  who  realized  the  need  of  schooling  in  the  common 
branches  that  would  better  meet  the  needs  of  everyday  life 
in  a  growing  country.    Legislative  action  favored  first  one 
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group  and  then  the  other,  and  went  to  such  extremes 
that  modification  had  to  be  made  as  the  law  requiring 
a  Latin  grammar  school  in  every  town  having  100  families 
was  not  being  enforced  either  in  spirit  or  letter. 

General  dissatisfaction  with  the  narrow  type  of  second- 
ary education  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American 
academies  in  1780.     The  academies  as  such  were  not  a  new 
institution,  but  the  early  academies  in  Nev/  England  were 
quite  different  from  those  abroad.    They  provided  a  broader 
education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  New  England  conditions. 
They  excelled  in  college  preparatory  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  supplied  the  needs  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
college,  but  wanted  a  higher  type  of  education  on  a  secondary 
level.     The  success  of  these  privately  controlled  and  financed 
institutions  led  to  the  establishment  in  1821,  of  the  early 
American  high  school,  which  it  was  hoped  would  bring  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  academies  to  persons  who  did 
not  wish  to  pay  the  costs  involved  in  a  private  institution. 
Some  time  after  the  Civil  War,  the  high  schools  lost  their 
opportunity  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  the  academies 
by  tending  toward  a  narrow  imitation  of  the  Latin  schools. 

Accrediting  systems  established  by  groups  of  colleges 
have  resulted  in  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  high  schools  to 
devote  more  attention  to  the  preparation  of  pre-college 
pupils  than  to  the  needs  of  a  larger  number  of  pupils  not  in- 
tending to  enter  college. 
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IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  previous  chapter  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  the  lack  of  coordination  of  school  iinits  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  each  has  evolved  from  an  early  type  of 
institution,  modified  from  time  to  time  when  the  pressure 
of  social  demand  became  too  strong  to  withstand. 

The  piarpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  briefly  the 
status  of  the  high  schools  in  Massachusetts  in  regard  to 
their  possible  relation  with  the  junior  high  schools.  One 
hears  occasionally  an  expression  of  the  thought  that  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  are  concerned  only  with  college 
preparation  and  that  the  organization  of  these  schools  is 
such  that  articulation  with  the  junior  schools  is  almost 
impossible.    After  a  study  of  the  reports  from  all  high 
schools  in  Massachusetts  made  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education  shortly  after  January  1,  1951,  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  such  criticism  should  not  be  made  indis- 
criminately.   A  complete  tabulation  of  the  high  school  re- 
ports has  not  been  included  here  as  such  a  mass  of  material 
would  tend  to  obscure  the  issue  and  would  not  be  especially 
pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  high  school  has  been  called  an  American  innovation. 
It  is,  however,  only  an  adaptation  of  the  academy.  Further 
evolution  is  going  on  today.     Changes  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  desire  to  revise  and 
reorganize  the  high- school  curriculum  so  that  the  needs  of  a 
greater  number  may  be  met,  form  the  chief  problems  of  the  day. 
The  tremendous  increase  in  high  school  attendance  during  the 
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last  few  years  has,  or  is,  forcing  authorities  to  expand 
their  ideas  of  high-school  aims  and  objectives. 

Outside  of  Massachusetts,  large  comprehensive  high 
schools  are  popular.     In  such  schools  the  various  curriculum 
offerings  are  maintained  under  one  roof,  or  within  one  insti- 
tution, JBy 'this  arxangemen-t  a  JDetter  feeling  of  social  equal- 
ity^-is  :said'to-15e  f<>!^'t6"35fe(f'/ •    Within  the  state  larger  com- 
munities capable  of  supporting  a  wide  educational  field  divide 
these  school  opportunities  into  several  parts.    Boston  high 
schools  are  more  or  less  specialized,  and  Springfield  has 
three:  the  Technical  High,  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Classical  High  School.    Massachusetts  does  not  go  to  extremes. 
If  she  lacks  the  all-inclusive  schools,  she  also  has  few  in- 
efficient, one-room  high  schools, 

George  S.  Carrothers-'-  says  in  speaking  of  the  single 
track  curriculum,  "About  half  the  high  schools  of  the  country 
are  so  small  that  a  total  of  only  sixteen  units  of  work  can  be 
offered.     In  these  schools  it  is  necessary  for  every  pupil  to 
take  the  entire  curriculum  and  to  pass  in  every  course  either 
with  an  earned  or  v/ith  a  complimentary  mark  if  he  is  to  be 
graduated."    This  condition  is  not  prevalent  in  this  state. 

There  are  355  cities  and  tovms  within  the  commonv/ealth; 

235  of  these  have  one  or  more  high  schools,  making  the  total 

number  of  high  schools,  250.     Of  these  250  schools  only  4  of 

them  are  limited  entirely  t  o  a  college  preparatory  curriculum, 

consisting  of  English,  mathematics,   science,  history,  and 

Latin.     There  are  several  other  schools  in  which  curriculum 

expansions  are  very  few.     In  some  high  schools,  greater 

emphasis  is  placed  upon  one  curriculum  or  another,  the  others 

"High  School  Curriculum  Revisions  and  Innovations," 
Junior- -Senior  High  School  Clearing  House  (January,  1932),  p.  262, 
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being  tolerateu  ana  thought  of  as  lov/er  stanaaras  for 
pupils  who  can  not,  or  ao  not,  ao  real  intensive  work. 
Sometimes  "inaiviaual  aifference"  is  mistaken  for  "relative 
inferiority." 

Report"''  shows  that  the  majority  of  Massachusetts  high 
schools  are,   on  paper  at  least,   attempting  to  meet  the  needs 
of  pupils  who  ao  not  go  to  oollege,  as  well  as  those  who  ao. 
A  tabulation  from  a  group  of  selectea  high  schools  shows 
that  only  20%  of  the  grauuates  of  1930  enterea  college,  uom- 
putea  upon  the  basis  of  the  entering  classes  in  these  high 
schools,  this  college  group  represents  but  11^. 

It  wouIq  seem  logical  to  deraanu  that  all  high  schools 
give  careful  attention  to  the  neeas  of  the  89%  of  junior 
high  school  graauates  that  form  the  entering  class  each  year. 

Science,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  founa  tts  way  into 
practically  all  of  the  250  schools,  while  the  social  stuaies 
show  a  broaaening  trena  over  the  limitea  courses  in  history 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

English  ana  mathematics  have  changea  places  since  the 
early  aays,  the  former  increasing,  ana  the  latter  aecreasing 
on  a  pupil-subject  basis.  English,  like  charity,  covers  a 
multituae  of  sins  ana  may  incluae  several  things  from  formal 
grammatical  calisthenics  to  history  of  literature  with  the 
literature  left  out. 

Languages  have  lost  grouna  auring  the  last  few  years. 
Latin  appears  to  be  the  strongest,  while  Greek  is  offerea  in 
only  five  schools.  German  is  gaining  from  its  post-war  position. 

Garrothers  says  that  traaition,  habit,  ana  availability  of  

State  Survey  of  Seconaary  Schools  in  Massachusetts  as  of 
January  1,  1931. 
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qualified  teachers  often  govern  the  language  offering. 
He  claims  that  many  high  schools  offer  a  foreign  language 

whether  that  one  is  best  for  the  particular  community  or 
I. 

not.         Massachusetts  supports  this  statement,  as  there 
are  but  four  schools  offering  no  foreign  language. 

Non-academic  subjects  appear  to  be  favored.  Commer- 
cial subjects  are  in  all  but  21  schools,  T/;*iile  music  is  not 
taught  in  37  schools.    The  household  arts  are  popular  as  this 
work  for  girls  can  be  limited  to  two  or  three  activities,  and 
the  training  is  of  immediate  use.     Only  70  schools  have  neg- 
lected these  subjects.    Boys*  shop  work  shows  the  greatest 
weakness  as  there  are  106  schools  offering  none.     This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  expense  entailed  in  good  shop  courses,  to  the 
varied  field  of  activity  that  would  be  profitable,  but  impos- 
sible, to  cover  in  a  school  not  of  a  vocational  type,  and  to 
the  indefinite  objectives  for  this  work  in  the  minds  of  many 
school  people. 

According  to  the  report,  many  schools  are  providing 
for  adjustments.     Pupils  who  have  not  completed  the  grammar 
or  junior-high-school  work  are  sometimes  allowed  to  enter 
if  circumstances  indicate  that  they  can  profit  by  the 
experience.    Special  programs  are  arranged  so  that  they  may 


I. 

"High  School  Curriculum  Revision  &  Innovation" 
Junior-Senior  Clearing  House  (January,  1932)  p.  267. 
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make  up  deficiencies,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  benefit 
by  high  school  work  suited  to  their  needs  with  no  gradua- 
tion in  mind. 

The  best  schools  are  not  requiring  failing  pupils  to 
repeat  subjects  passed  successfully,  and,  likewise,  they 
are  allowing  a  change  in  an  elective  when  one  subject  has 
proved  unsuitable. 

There  appears  to  be  a  greater  ffeedom  in  choice  of  sub- 
ject credits  for  graduation,  many  schools  listing  as  re- 
quired subjects  only  English,  history,  and  physical  train- 
ing. 

Student  participation  in  school  government  and  control 
is  not  as  much  in  evidence  as  it  deserves  to  be,  although 
only  thirty-five  high  schools  report  no  activities  other 
than  athletics.    In  many  of  the  smaller  schools,  activities 
are  confined  to  orchestras  and  glee  clubs;  still  others 
mention  debating  societies.    A  few  report  a  long-  list  of 
activities,  clubs,  and  participating  bodies  that  would  put 
some  of  the  junior  high  schools  to  shame. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  picture  of  the  three  or  four-year 
high  school  that  must  meet  the  two  or  three  year  junior  high 
school  if  articulation  is  to  be  realized. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  growth  of  our  independent 
school  units  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  coordination,  and 
that  the  emphasis  upon  college  preparation  has  tended  toward 
a  neglect  of  non-college  pupils,  it  is,  nevertheless,  unfair 
to  say  that  articulation  between  the  junior  high  schools  and 
the  high  schools,  as  they  are  now  organized,  is  impossible. 
Changes  in  high  school  organization  and  in  curriculum  content 
and  arrangement  are  being  made  to  the  end  that  the  needs  of 
the  large  number  of  pupils  now  coming  up  from  the  junior  high 
schools  may  be  met. 

The  reports  made  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  show 
that  there  are  few  of  the  limited  type  of  one  room  high  schools 
in  this  Commonwealth,  and  that  while  there  are  no  large  compre- 
hensive schools,  as  may  be  found  in  the  West,  our  large  cities 
have  two  or  more  specialized  high  schools. 

Unfortunately  some  high  schools  emphasize  one  curriculum 
to  the  disadvantage  of  other  worthwhile  school  work,  but  many 
schools  appear  to  be  caring  for  the  needs  of  all  pupils  as  far 
as  this  can  be  done  with  the  money  at  their  disposal. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  high  school  graduates  enter 
colleges,  therefore  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  progressive 
schools  to  provide  work  suitable  to  all  pupils,  appears  justi- 
fiable. 

Science  and  social  studies  are  receiving  more  attention 
than  they  formerly  received.     Non-academic  subjects,  except  shop 
work  for  boys,  is  also  increasing. 

Some  schools  are  doing  more  than  others  to  adjust  pupils 
with  regard  to  a  suitable  curriculum  and  in  respect  also  to 
achievement  level  courses  within  the  curriculum. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
IN  PRACTICE 
A.  THE  JUNIOR  HI  Si  SCHOOL  IDEA 

The  spirit  of  1776  was  expressed  educationally  in  the 
American  academy.    The  Latin  schools  that  had  served  many 
years  had  failed  to  meet  new  needs.    The  youth  of  a  new 
and  growing  country  would  not  be  denied  the  right  to  be 
educated  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.    Then  the  Academy 
served  long  and  well,  and  has,  for  the  most  part,  gone  its 
way.    The  high  school  has  covered  the  land;  it  is  said  to  be 
a  power  for  democracy.    Perhaps  it  has  reflected  too  well 
the  spirit  of  its  time — competition,  machine  procedure, 
and  mass  production. 

The  high  school's  weak  point  was  its  first  year.  It 
had  drawn  away  from  the  elementary  school  and  left  a  gap. 
Into  this  gap  stepped  the  spirit  of  1910,  the  spirit  of 
youth,  that  may  be  called  the  junior  high  school  idea.  This 
junior  high  school  idea  was  more  than  an  educational  fad,  it 
was  a  revolt  against  too  much  formalism  in  education. 

The  elementary  school  is  the  place  of  tool  subjects  and 
facts.    To  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl,  tools  and  facts  are 
things  to  use  for  experimentation  or  expression.     The  mind 
of  the  adolescent  is  opening  to  a  new  world,  senses  are  keen, 
a  new  environment  awakens  strange  and  thrilling  response  in 
a  developing  emotional  capacity.     The  responses  are  ready  to 
function.     The  time  has  come  to  try  the  tools  that  have  been 
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prepared,  so  why  sharpen  and  polish  longer?  Exercise 
pieces  in  the  shop,  arithmetic  problems  for  use  long-deferred, 
reading  with  stress  on  posture  and  enunciation — these,  carried 
on  too  long,  cause  pupils  to  lose  interest.    No  wonder  that  many- 
were  tired  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 

B.     THE  PURPOSE  BEHIND  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  IDEA 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  junior  high  school  idea  is  to  hold 
pupils  in  school.    This  institution  must  provide  for  budding 
interests.    Under  the  old  system,  the  ninth-grade  program  was 
another,  and  even  greater,  cause  of  leaving  school.  The 
change  vms  too  abrupt.    To  go  from  under  the  care  of  one 
teacher,  to  a  departmental  system  with  many  teachers,  none  of 
them  particularly  interested  in  the  bewildered  individual  who 
had  been  suddenly  thrown  on  his  own,  was  a  disconcerting 
change.    The  fact-getting  mind  is  at  a  loss  when"  called  upon 
to  make  generalizations  and  state  relationships  in  the  high 
school  recitation  after  attempting  to  prepare  for  several 
subjects  under  home  conditions. 

Another  major  aim  of  the  junior  high  school  idea  is 
education  for  democracy.    Eacts  of  hygiene  are  not  health 
habits,  grammatical  knowledge  does  not  always  result  in 
correct  speech,  neither  do  facts  of  political  science  assure 
a  socially  minded  person.    Participation  in  school  government 
must  be  practiced  before  duties  and  privileges  can  be  enjoyed. 
The  junior  high  school  should  be  a  place  of  cheerful  coopera- 
tion.   Student  councils,  clubs,  service  squads,  and  home- 
room organizations  should  resemble  civic  responsibilities. 
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If  the  junior  high  school  idea  is  a  revolt  against 
institutionalism,  then  a  major  aim  must  be  the  humanizing 
of  secondary  education.     Sympathetic  interest,  expressed 
through  help  and  guidance,  heads  the  list  of  refreshing  ideals. 
A  personal  influence  of  a  wise  and  tactful  teacher  having  the 
information  from  records  and  contacts  is  a  force  not  to  be 
measured  nor  to  be  held  lightly. 

Recognition  of  individual  differences  by  the  use  of  a 
wide  program  of  studies  and  courses,  with  two  or  three  achieve- 
ment levels,  is  an  aid  to  the  humanizing  process,     Thomas  H, 
Briggs  has  said  that  "education  should  prepare  one  to  do  better 
the  worthwhile  things  that  he  will  do  anyway,"    Junior  high 
school  education  should  also  teach  one  to  do  better  the  v/orth- 
while  things  that  he  is  going  now.     This  brief  reference  to  the 
aims  of  the  j\mior  high  school  idea  is  intended  to  show  how  this 
type  of  school  may  live  up  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
seven  cardinal  principles  during  the  early  secondary  level, 
Mk;.      CRITERIA  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

If  this  illusive  idealism  of  the  junior  high  school  idea 
is  to  be  realized,  its  various  phases  must  be  crystallized  and 
transposed  into  terms  of  school  organization  and  operation. 
For  this  reason  came  the  new  school,  for  the  impossibility  of 
reorganizing  the  old  system  was  easy  to  \inderstand.     The  junior 
high  school,  therefore,  to  measure  up  to  the   standards  of  the 
original  idea,  must  have  as  a  part  of  its  structure  certain 
features  that  can  be  measured  objectively.     To  the  extent  that 
any  so-called  junior  high  school  is  without  these  devises,  to 
that  extent  it  is  not  a  junior  high  school;  not  that  these 
features  alone  will  make  a  junior  high  school,  far  from  it,  as 
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there  must  be  "anderstanding  and  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  faculty, 

A  committee  of  the  High  School  Masters'  Club  of 
Massachusetts  in  its  report  of  1917  gives  the  following  defini- 
tion:    "A  Junior  High  School  means  the  grouping  of  grades  7 
and  8  or  of  7,  8,  and  9  to  form  a  new  educational  unit  in 
which  there  shall  be  some  freedom  in  choice  of  studies  by  the 
pupils,  a  considerable  change  in  the  traditional  content  of 
the  subjects  and  methods  of  instructions,  departmental  teaching, 
promotion  by  subjects,  and  prevocational  work." 

The  bulletin  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  in  1918  defined  a  Junior  High  School  as 
follows:     "a  Junior  High  School  is  a  school  in  which  the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  grades  are  segregated  in  a  building  (or  portion  of 
building)  by  themselves,  possess  an  organization  and  administration 
of  their  own  that  is  distinct  from  the  grades  above  and  the  grades 
below  and  are  taught  by  a  separate  corps  of  teachers.     Such  schools 
to  fall  within  the  classification  of  junior  high  schools  must 
likewise  be  characterized  by  the  following: 

1.  A  program  of  studies  decidedly  greater  in  scope 
and  richness  of  content  than  that  of  the 
traditional  elementary  school, 

2.  Some  pupil  choice  of  studies  elected  under 
supervision. 

3.  Departmental  teaching. 

4.  Promotion  by  subjects. 

5.  Provision  for  testing  out  individual  aptitudes  in 
academic,  prevocational,  and  vocational  work, 

6.  Some  recognition  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
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retarded  pupil  of  adolescent  age  as 
v/ell  as  consideration  of  the  supernormal. 
7.    Some  recognition  of  the  plan  of  supervised 
study. " 

These  definitions  and  criteria  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Massachusetts  department  of  education,  in  one  of  its 
bulletins,"^  as  containing  the  essential  elements  of  the 
junior  high  school.     In  this  bulletin  there  is  also  printed 
some  interesting  comments  as  to  what  accomplishments  may  be 
expected  of  a  school  so  organized.     A  few  of  these  follow: 

"We  may  expect,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  school 
v/ill  provide  a  suitable  educational  environment  for  the 
children  in  the  adolescent  period.    This  means,  if  possible, 
a  separate  building  in  v/hich  adolescents  may  be  grouped  by 
themselves,  apart  from  the  younger  children  of  the  early 
grades  and  also  from  the  more  mature  pupils  of  the  senior  high 
school  years.     It  means  an  enriched  and  flexible  curriculum  in 
order  that  the  pupils  may  find  work  suited  to  their  interests 
and  abilities.     Shops,  laboratories  and  libraries  give  concrete 
experiences  and  help  the  pupil  with  suitable  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  to  find  himself.     Through  a  rich  but  care- 
fully controlled  program  of  extra-curricula  activities  and 
through  better  methods  in  the  class  room,  the  pupil  is  trained 
for  participation  in  life's  activities  and  his  sense  of  social 
responsibility  developed. 

"^"Junior  High  School  Survey,"  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Education  (Massachusetts)  1928,  Number  5,  whole  number  T?5, 
p.  13. 
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•  A  second  thing  which  the  jimior  high  school  is  doing 
is  providing  a  gradual  transition  from  the  grades  to  the 
high  school  years.     This  is  accomplished  by  the  gradual 
introduction  of  departmental  teaching  and  high  school  methods. 
There  is  a  gradual  change  from  the  one-teacher  plan  of  the 
elementary  school  to  the  many-teacher  plan  of  the  high  school. 
There  is  a  gradual  change  from  closely  supervised  work  of  the 
grades  to  the  more  independent  work  of  the  high  school  involving 
initiative  and  personal  responsihility .     There  is  also  the 
gradual  introduction  of  new  subject  matter  and  the  elective 
system. 

The  junior  high  school  makes  better  provision  for  in- 
dividual differences  than  is  done  under  the  8-4  plan.     This  is 
accomplished  by  promotion  by  subjects  and  differentiated  cur- 
riculums  for  groups  of  pupils  with  varying  needs.  Classifica- 
tion of  pupils  in  homogeneous  groups  by  means  of  intelligence 
and  aptitude  tests  helps  to  adjust  the  work  to  individual 
abilities  and  enables  the  school  in  many  cases  to  guide  the 
pupil  into  fields  of  work  in  which  the  chances  of  success  are, 
at  least,  probable.     Every  well  organized  junior  high  school 
pays  some  attention  to  exploratory  courses  designed  to  find 
the  pupils'  aptitudes  and  interests.     By  the  methods  and  devices 
listed  in  this  paragraph  and  by  others,  perhaps  of  lesser  im- 
portance, which  might  be  mentioned,  the  junior  high  schools  are 
doing  much  to  adjust  the  schools  to  the  pupils'  needs. 

To  the  list  of  educational  accomplishments  gained  through 
the  junior  high  school,  one  other  of  the  greatest  importance 
must  be  added,  viz;  the  elimination  or  marked  decrease  of  the 
gap  or  break  betv/een  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high  school. 
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This  is  a  result  of  all  ox  the  previously  listed  gains. 
Because  the  junior  high  school  provides  a  better  educational 
environment,  because  it  provides  for  individual  differences 
of  the  pupils  and  offers  a  gradual  and  not  an  abrupt  transition 
from  the  grades  to  the  high  school,  the  pupils  remain  through 
the  junior  high  school  and  enter  the  9th  or  10th  grade  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before." 

These  expectations  of  the  State  department  are  modest 
and  logical  and  should  be  realized  in  schools  organized  on 
the  basis  of  the  criteria  set  up  "bj  the  North  Central  Association. 

The  grades  to  be  included  in  the  junior  high  school  organiza- 
tion is  a  matter  of  considerable  difference  in  actual  practice. 
Prom  the  discussion  earlier  in  the  chapter,  it  is  evident  that 
the  seventh,  eighth,  especially  the  eighth,  should  be  included 
to  overcome  that  stagnation  heretofore  noted  at  the  top  of  the 
elementary  school.     The  ninth  grade,  by  all  means,   should  be  a 
part  of  the  plan  to  insure  the  gradual  transition  from  the  ele- 
mentary methods  to  that  of  the  conventional  high  school.  There 
is  little  virtue  in  a  glorified  grariamar  school  to  be  followed  by 
the  sudden  change  into  the  ninth  grade  as  a  part  of  the  senior 
high  school. 

Conventional  admission  requirements  must  be  modified  if 
the  new  school  is  to  serve  all  who  may  profit  by  attending 
therein.     If  retarded  pupils  have  reached  the  age  where  the 
junior  high  school  work  and  activity  is  the  prescription  that 
fits  their  needs,  they  should  be  admitted  even  though  they  have 
not  completed  all  work  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  program  of  studies  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important 
indications  of  real  junior  high  school  organization.  Opportunity 
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for  more  extensive  offerings  in  pre-vocational  subjects, 
provisions  for  greater  differentiation  of  curriculiims, 
and  rearrangement  of  subjects  to  better  grade  levels  have 
been  more  or  less  successful  with  several  types  of  study 
programs. 

The  single  curriculum  type  may  be  dismissed  as  having  no 
place  in  the  junior  high  school,  as  it  belongs  to  the  grammar 
school.     The  multiple  curriculum  is  an  improvement,  but  tends, 
in  practice,  to  label  the  pupil  at  the  beginning  as  a  prepara- 
tory, commercial,  or  general  curriculum  pupil.     This  is  impor- 
tant as  some  pupils  tend  to  continue  in  the  one  started  from 
habit,  or  because  of  the  connotation  of  the  curriculum  title. 
The  constant s-with- variables  type  is  the  one  most  popular, 
as  various  electives  may  be  tried  without  the  pupil's  being 
labeled  as  belonging  to  this  or  that  curriculum. 

The  subject  offering  should  be  wide  and  comprehensive. 
There  will  be  a  fundamental  process  or  tool  subject  group, 
including  English  and  mathematics.     Social  studies  may  cover 
civics,  government,  history,  and  geography.    Health  work 
should  include  the  modern  methods  of  health  teaching,  as  well 
as  the  so-called  physical  training  or  gymnasium  v/ork.  Foreign 
languages  may  include  ancient  and  modern.    V/ith  the  aid  of 
traveling  teachers,  even  the  small  country  schools  may  offer 
art  and  drawing,  as  well  as  music,  in  the  fine  arts  gr.oup. 
Commercial  subjects  have  expanded  since  the  establishment  of 
the  junior  high  schools.     The  household  arts,  including  home 
nursing,  are  essential,  as  are  the  various  shop  courses,  or 
activities  in  one  course  through  the  general  shop. 

Ability  grouping  for  the  purpose  of  providing  two  or 
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three  achievement  levels  appears  to  be  in  greater  favor 
than  varied  time  requirements.     In  other  words,  it  is  better 
to  enrich  the  subject  matter  for  faster  pupils  than  it  is  to 
shorten  their  time  spent  in  school. 

Guidance,  incidental  and  organized,  is  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  the  junior  high  school.     The  term  is  being 
broadened  to  include  everything  from  advice  for  educational 
choices  to  matters  of  vocational  information  and  moral  well- 
being.    Departmentalization  is  the  first  step  in  the  gradual 
transition  toward  the  high  school  methods,  and  is  common  to 
all  junior  high  schools. 

Supervised  study,  socialized  recitations,  and  promotion 
by  subjects  are  three  more  features  that  should  be  included  as 
a  part  of  a  well  qualified  school. 

With  these  ideals  of  organization  and  procedure  in  mind, 
an  examination  of  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  State  should 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  junior  schools  are  in  position  to 
do  their  part  in  creating  better  articulation. 

u.    THE  SCHOOLS  IN  IvIASSACHUSETTS 

There  are  probably  very  fev/  schools  in  any  state  having 
all  the  features  ?/hich  have  been  here  set  down  as  a  measuring 
standard  of  real  junior  high  schools.     Unfortunately,  there 
are  too  many  having  too  fev;  of  them.     There  were  207  Massa- 
chusetts schools  reported  as  of  January  1,  1931  on  the  junior 
high  school  survey  form.    V/ith  the  picture  that  this  valuable 
data  presents  the  Massachusetts  junior  high  schools  may  be 
measured  over  against  the  pattern  of  desirable  features  dis- 
cussed in  the  previous  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  grades  included  in  the  so-called  junior  high  schools 
throughout  the  state  vary  in  their  combinations.     The  6-3-3 
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plan  leads  with  123  schools.     The  6-2-4  plan  is  repre- 
sented by  45  schools.     The  6-6  combination  has  28  schools  to 
its  credit.    A  few  in  this  classification  report  only  two 
grades  on  the  junior  high  blank  which  would  lead  one  to  sur- 
mise that  the  four  year  high  school  had  remained  intact,  and 
that  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  had  been  tucked  in  with  it. 
There  are  two  each  having  7-2-3  and  6-3  arrangements,  and  one 
each  of  the  following:     5-4,  6-1,  6-4,  7-2-4,  8-1,  8-1-3,  8-4, 
9-4. 

There  is  very  little  data  on  the  state  survey  blank  to 
indicate  that  the  conventional  admission  requirements  have  been 
modified  to  any  great  degree.     One  question  concerning  this  asks 
if  graduates  from  elementary  schools,  coming  from  other  towns  and 
cities,  are  admitted  to  the  junior  high  school  without  entrance 
examinations.     To  this  question  197  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
while  8  replied  in  the  negative.     There  are  2  who  did  not  v/ish 
to  commit  themselves  either  way.     The  survey  form  does  not 
contain  a  place  for  the  various  types  of  study  programs.  It 
does  ask  that  schools  include  with  the  form  such  printed  matter 
as  they  may  have  on  the  subject.     So  few  schools  responded  to 
this  request,  that  a  tabulation  of  this  question  would  mean  little. 

The  subject-offering  data  is  much  more  complete  as  the  form 
names  all  of  the  subjects  ordinarily  offered  in  this  type  of 
school  with  blank  spaces  in  which  other  and  unusual  subject 
offerings  may  be  indicated.     As  might  be  expected,  every  school 
requires  English  in  every  grade.     In  the  survey  form,  "general 
mathematics"  is  the  only  printed  heading  covering  mathematics. 
Several  of  the  schools  indicated  that  they  offered  arithmetic, 

and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  others  entered  their  arithmetic 
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under  the  heading  of  general  mathematics,   so  this  term 
will  have  to  be  construed  as  covering  arithmetic  and  general 
mathematics.     186  schools  offer  this  in  the  seventh  grade, 
182  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  61  continue  it,  or  offer  it,  in 
the  ninth  grade.    Algebra  does  not  appear  in  the  seventh  grade, 
but  3  schools  have  it  in  the  eighth  grade,  while  94  place  it 
in  the  ninth  grade.     One  school  indicated  geometry  in  the 
tenth  grade.     This  school  is  the  only  one  having  a  tenth  grade 
classified  under  the  junior  high  school  heading. 

The  survey  form  listed  the  social  studies  in  the  follow- 
ing order:     community  civics.  United  States  history  and  gov- 
ernment, other  history,  and  geography.    About  lOfo  of  the 
schools  replying,  combined  several  of  these  subjects  under 
the  heading  of  social  studies,  therefore,  to  malre  the  tabula- 
tion agree  v/ith  the  way  the  form  was  planned,  it  v/as  necessary 
to  unscramble  these  with  v;hatever  information  could  be  had. 
As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  arrangement  is  as  follows: 
Subject  Grade  Number  of  Schools 

Civics  7  59 

"  8  84 

"  9  111 

U.  S.  History  &  Govt.  7  159 

"  8  176 

"  9  22 

Other  History  7  17 

ti 


It 


8  12 

9  67 


Geography  7  170 


ti 


8  148 

9  19 
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Presumably,  the  "other  history"  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  indicates  courses  in  European  backgroujid,  and 
the  ninth  grade  offering  probably  means  ancient  or  world 
history. 

The  form  headings  for  science  include  general  science, 
physiology,  and  hygiene.     Here  again,   some  schools  were  not 
clear  in  their  notation  as  to  whether  their  hygiene  was  in- 
cluded under  general  science  or  as  a  separate  unit  of  work. 
However,  the  tabulation  shows  74  schools  offering  general 
science  in  the  seventh  grade,  115  in  the  eighth  grade,  and 
124  in  the  ninth  grade.     Physiology  and  hygiene  were  some- 
times combined.     Physiology  registered  14  schools  for  the 
seventh  grade,  17  for  the  eighth  grade,  and  4  for  the  ninth 
grade,  while  hygiene  indicates  103  for  the  seventh  grade,  67 
for  the  eighth  grade,  and  31  for  the  ninth  grade.     One  school 
offers  biology  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  one  in  the  tenth  grade. 

Under  the  heading  of  physical  training,   168  schools  say 
they  have  it  in  the  seventh  grade,  171  in  the  eighth,  and  123 
in  the  ninth,  and  one  in  the  tenth  grade.     There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  of  these  schools  include  health  teaching. 
99  schools  have  regular  gymnasiums,  9  of  them  having  separate 
gymnasiums  for  boys  and  girls,  while  22  have  to  use  corridors, 
double  rooms,  auditoriums,  or  outside  gymnasiums.     165  schools 
have  playgrounds  at  their  disposal,  156  of  this  number  adjoining 
the  buildings.     186  have  physical  examinations  and  11  schools 
require  special  physical  examinations  for  athletics.     157  schools 
have  a  director  for  physical  education,  and  156  have  a  director 
for  the  girls'  work.     67  schools  operate  a  daily  system  of  set- 
ting up  exercises. 
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Foreign  languages  do  not  make  as  large  showing  as 
might  be  expected,  as  shown  by  the  following  tabulation: 


Language 

Grade 

Number  of 

Latin 

7 

10 

n 

8 

85 

M 

n 

9 

120 

M 

R 

10 

1 

French 

7 

32 

M 

H 

8 

108 

If 

9 

103 

Spanish 

7 

7 

It 

8 

8 

II 

9 

10 

Italian 

7 

3 

N 

8 

3 

H 

9 

3 

Esperanto 

8 

1 

German 

8 

1 

language 

is  not  as  comi-non 

as  might  be 

21  seventh  grades,  19  eighth  grades,  and  1  ninth  grade  is 
the  limit  of  its  expansion  thus  far* 

The  fine  arts  make  a  better  showing  with  choral  music  in 
168  seventh  grades,  164  eighth  grades,  and  109  ninth  grades. 
Many  schools  have  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  and  other  musical 
activities  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work,  while  still  others 
cover  these  things  as  club  activities.     Drawing  and  art  may  be 
found  in  177  seventh  grades,  175  eighth  grades,  and  97  ninth 
grades. 

Commercial  subjects  show  an  increase,  especially  in  the 
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new  elementary  business  practice  work.     Eight  schools 
have  this  in  the  seventh  grade,  41  in  the  eighth  grade, 
and  78  in  the  ninth  grade.     Bookkeeping  is  not  offered  in 
any  seventh  grade,  but  is  offered  in  one  eighth  grade,  and 
in  27  ninth  grades.     Penmanship  appears  in  117  seventh  grades, 
103  eighth  grades,  and  56  ninth  grades.     Typewriting  appears 
in  one  seventh  grade,  11  eighth  grades,  and  19  ninth  grades. 
It  appears  to  be  a  growing  idea  that  typewriting  has  no  place 
in  the  junior  high  school.     Stenography  appears  in  two  ninth 
grades  only,  while  commercial  arithmetic  claims  1  seventh 
grade,  6  eighth  grades,  and  67  ninth  grades. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  non-academic  subject  offering 
is  the  weak  side  of  the  Massachusetts  junior  high  schools. 
After  granting  that  music  and  art  may  be  carried  on  to  some 
extent  as  club  activities,  and  that  physical  training  v/here 
not  shown  may  be  compensated  for  to  some  small  extent  with 
sports  and  games,  there  still  remains  too  large  a  number  of 
schools  offering  none  of  these  activities.     Commercial  work  as 
a  whole  made  a  fairly  good  showing,  but  upon  analysis  of  its 
details,  it  does  not  hold  the  place  it  deserves.     Still  more 
to  be  regretted  is  the  poor  showing  in  girls'  household  arts, 
and  the  very  disappointing  results  from  the  count  of  boys* 
shop  work.     Under  household  arts,   some  few  schools  have  a  sort 
of  "general  shop"  idea,  including  cooking,  sewing,  and  home 
nursing,  under  what  they  term  as  home-making.     This  is  a 
desirable  combination,  and  includes  in  some  instances  such 
things  as  household  appliances,  marketing,  accounting,  and 
general  home  management.     The  tabulation  by  subjects  runs  as 
follows : 
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Subject 
General  Shop  V/ork 


n 


Mechanical  Drawing 


Grade 
7 

8 
9 
7 

"  8 
"  9 

Woodwork  has  long  been  the  only  manual  arts  activity 
undertaken  in  many  schools.     This  is  a  habit  hang-over  as 
opportunities  for  employment  in  cabinet -making  and  other  hand 
tool  using  wood  shops  are  practically  nil.     The  following 
offerings  have  been  reported: 


Number  of  Schools 

4 

6 

5 
45 
53 
74 


Subject 


Grade      Number  of  Schools 


Woodwork 

7 

148 

ti 

8 

146 

n 

9 

97 

Metal  Work 

7 

27 

It 

8 

33 

ft 

9 

19 

Agriculture 

8 

1 

9 

3 

Printing 

7 

24 

II 

8 

45 

II 

9 

37 

Electricity 

7 

10 

(1 

8 

10 

It 

9 

10 

Textile 

7 

2 

ti 

8 

2 

II 

9 

1 

€ 
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Printing  is  an  excellent  activity  to  correlate 
with  art  and  academic  subjects,  while  electricity  is  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  of  our  modern  industrial 
world. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Are  pupils  grouped  according 
to  ability?"  108' schools  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Under 
the  topic  of  promotion  and  graduation,  several  questions  may 
be  found  which  indicate  to  a  slight  extent  that  something  is 
being  done  in  a  few  schools.     In  reply  to  the  question,  "V/hat 
provision  is  made  for  fast-moving  divisions?"  we  find  that  19 
have  failed  to  answer,  61  say  they  do  nothing,  and  127  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  by  ability  grouping,  individual  adjustment, 
double  promotion,  or  enrichment  through  achievement  levels. 
This  last  method  seems  to  be  the  most  used.    Under  the  opposite 
question  as  to  what  provision  is  made  for  retarded  pupils, 
three  did  not  answer,  54  do  nothing,  and  150  attack  the  problem 
in  various  ways,   some  forming  separate  divisions,  special  help 
classes,  ability  grouping,  handwork  provisions,  and  summer  school 
make-up  work. 

The  survey  form  has  under  the  same  heading  a  few  questions 
which  throw  light  upon  the  guidance  and  adjustment  features  of 
the  schools.     One  question  asks,   "if  a  pupil  passes  in  some 
subjects  and  fails  in  others,  is  he  required  to  repeat  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  has  passed?"     Ten  have  not  answered  this, 
87  say  yes,  while  110  have  seen  the  light  and  claim  that  they 
do  not  require  repeating  pupils  to  cover  the  ground  already 
passed.     A  similar  question  as  to  whether  or  not  an  elective 
may  be  changed  when  found  to  be  unsuitable,  as  indicated  by 
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failure,  brought  no  replies  from  24,  53  say  they  do  not 
allow  a  change,  and  130  attempt  to  adjust  the  matter  by- 
allowing  a  new  elective.    While,  unfortunately,  there  is  no 
direct  question  in  regard  to  organized  guidance,  several 
schools  have  volunteered  information  on  that  topic.  'Twenty- 
two  schools  have  written  in  vocational  guidance;  one,  voca- 
tional civics;  four,  general  guidance;  three  give  courses  in 
occupations;  one,  a  course  in  vocations;  and  another  mentions 
character  education. 

As  to  the  feature  of  promotion  by  subjects,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.     This  appears  to  be  an  administrative  diffi- 
culty.   Eleven  schools  have  left  the  question  unanswered,  117 
say  that  they  do  not  promote  by  subjects,  while  79  claim  to 
do  so,  a  few  of  these  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  only. 

Departmentalization  is  probably  common  to  most  schools 
as  indicated  by  the  teacher  assignments.     No  direct  question 
is  asked  in  the  survey  regarding  this. 

Supervised  study  is  represented  in  176  schools,  while 
socialized  recitation  is  claimed  in  160  schools,  with  directed 
learning  indicated  by  123  schools.     Home  study  is  required  in 
198  schools;  43  schools  have  a  library  study  room;  and  77  have 
a  room  for  a  library* 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  pupils  are  promoted 
by  credits  or  points,  and  the  number  necessary,  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  ansv.-ers,  there  being  38  different  combinations  of 
points  or  credits  shown.     In  reply  to  the  question,  "How  many 
credits  are  required  for  completion  of  the  junior  high  school 
course?"  there  are  31  different  answers,  and  121  schools  gave 
no  information.     From  those  that  did  ansv/er,  the  figures  run 
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from  3  units  to  68  credits  as  being  necessary  to  graduate 
from  the  junior  high  school. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  junior  high  school  work,  37 
schools  issue  certificates,  84  give  diplomas,  7  give  both,  and 
63  give  none.     One  hundred  two  schools  still  cling  to  the  gradu- 
ation exercises,  while  103  have  discarded  it.     One  hiindred  thirty- 
four  schools  say  that  pupils  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  senior  high 
school  who  have  not  completed  the  junior  high  school  course,  while 
65  say  that  that  never  happens. 

In  regard  to  marks,  records,  and  reports,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  185  schools  are  using  the  letter  system  on 
report  cards,  and  140  are  using  the  letter  system  on  office 
records.    The  passing  marks  are  indicated  in  the  following  way: 


75%   5  Schools 

70^   62  Schools 

67^   1  School 

65^   21  Schools 

60%   17  Schools 

C   53  Schools 

D   32  Schools 

F   4  Schools 

4   2  Schools 

3   2  Schools 


The  remaining  eight  schools  did  not  answer  this  question. 

Ninety-one  schools  say  they  are  using  the  accumulative 
system  of  marking.    As  to  the  number  of  times  report  cards 
are  sent  out  to  the  parents,  the  following  are  found: 

10  times  in  5  schools 
9  times  in  2  schools 
8  times  in    15  schools 
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6  times  in  18  schools 

5  times  in  98  schools 

4  times  in  60  schools 

3  times  in    1  school 

2  times  in    1  school 

0  time    in    1  school 

The  remaining  seven  schools  did  not  answer  this  question. 

One  hundred  ninety  schools  reported  sending  other  notes  to 
parents • 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  time  for  opening  and  closing 
school.     The  gross  length,  including  noon  and  other  recesses, 
also  varies,  the  shortest  time  being  three  and  a  half  hours, 
the  longest  seven  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  with  a  median 
of  six  hours.     The  net  length  of  the  school  day  ranges  from 
three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  to  six  hours,  with  a  median 
of  five  hours. 

The  number  of  periods  in  the  school  day  varies  from  five 
to  ten  as  follows: 

5  periods  in  24  schools 

6  periods  in  60  schools 

7  periods  in  102  schools 
Vj-  periods  in    1  school 

8  periods  in  15  schools 

9  periods  in    4  schools 
10  periods  in    1  school 

The  length  of  periods  also  varies  as  follows: 
Under  35  minutes  ....      5  schools 

35-39  minutes  32  schools 

40-44  minutes  79  schools 

45-49  minutes  38  schools 
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50-54  minutes  25  schools 

55-59  minutes  12  schools 

60-64  minutes  15  schools 

Music  and  dramatics  lead  the  list  for  extra  curriculum 
activities.     The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
schools  having  extra-curricular  ac-tivities  other  than 
athletics: 

Orchestras    165  schools 

Bands  52  schools 

Glee  Clubs: 

Boys  58  schools 

Girls  77  schools 

Boys  and  Girls  .  36  schools 

Musical  Clubs  ....  65  schools 

Debating  Clubs     ...  59  schools 

Dramatic  Clubs     •   .   .117  schools 

School  Papers  ....  98  schools 

Junior  Red  Cross     .   •  97  schools 
In  addition  to  these  listed,  there  are  129  schools  hav- 
ing clubs  with  names  not  printed  on  the  form.     These  include  such 
as  language,  mathematics,  handwork,  dancing,  stamp,  civics, 
public  speaking,  junior  leagues,  pupils'  assemblies,  student 
councils,  and  other  organizations.     In  158  schools  these  activ- 
ities come  v;ithin  the  school  day.     Twenty-eight  schools  replied  by 
saying  that  their  activities  came  after  school,  some  over  tv/enty 
did  not  indicate  the  time  either  way.     In  78  schools  extra  curricu- 
lum activities  are  required.     Ninety-nine  schools  say  that 
participation  in  these  activities  is  not  required.     School  sports 
are  fairly  well  represented,  79  schools  have  football,  117  schools 
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have  soccer,  with  188  registering  baseball.  Basketball 
for  boys  is  indicated  in  144  schools,  and  for  girls  in 
113  schools. 

The  assembly  is  an  important  part  of  the  junior  high 
school  activity.     Some  schools  are  unable  to  conduct  these 
affairs  due  to  lack  of  an  assembly  hall.     Only  144  schools 
reported  an  assembly  hall  available.     The  assemblies  in  these 
schools  occur  with  the  following  frequency: 


Bi-monthly  4 

Monthly  15 

Tri- weekly.   ,1 

Bi-v/eekly  22 

Weekly  103 

Semi-weekly.  4 

3  per  week  4 

4  per  week  1 

Daily  2 

Occasionally  12 


Visual  aids  of  education  are  nov/  receiving  considerable 
attention.     Some  remarkable  demonstrations  of  this  fact  were 
given  at  the  conference  of  the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Visual  Education  held  in  the  North  Quincy 
Junior- -Senior  High  School  in  February  of  this  year.  The 
report  from  the  survey  shows  that  81  schools  have  motion  picture 
projectors,  while  145  have  the  regular  still  projectors  with  a 
supply  of  either  glass  or  film  slides.     The  stereoscopes  have 
not  been  forgotten  as  47  schools  have  these  in  stock.  Thirty-one 
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schools  have  opaque  projectors.     It  v/ould  be  very  inter- 
esting to  learn  the  extent  to  which  this  material  is  being 
used.     Such  information  is  not  given  beyond  the  fact  that 
81  schools  use  motion  pictures  in  the  class  rooms,  and  106 
schools  in  the  assembly.    Seventy-one  schools  possess  radio  set 

Some  sort  of  a  savings  system  is  maintained  in  125  schools 
and  124  schools  serve  lunches. 

The  membership  on  January  1,  1931  in  all  the  junior  high 
schools  equaled  a  grand  total  of  97,175  pupils.     The  mortality 
is  indicated  in  the  enrollment  for  the  three  grades  as  follows: 

Seventh  grade  36,345  pupils 

Eighth  grade  33,843  pupils 

Ninth  grade  26,989  pupils 

During  the  school  year  previous  to  the  tabulation, 
27,255  pupils  graduated  or  finished  the  work  of  the  junior 
high  schools.     Of  this  number,  18,314,  or  67,19%,  entered 
high  school,  while  581,  or  2,13^,  are  attending  other  schools 
not  designated. 

Considerable  information  was  recorded  relative  to  the 
teaching  staffs.     Such  things  as  salary,  years  of  service, 
both  in  the  present  school  and  before,  and  similar  information 
was  thought  to  be  unrelated  to  the  question  of  articulation, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  appear  in  this  tabulation.     There  v/ere 
3,546  full  time  teachers,  815  part  time  teachers,  and  79  clerks 
The  following  information  applies  to  the  full  time  teachers. 

The  range  of  average  teaching  periods  in  each  school  runs 
from  18  to  43  periods.     The  largest  number  of  schools  to  report 
a  particular  average  is  38,  those  having  average  teaching  load 
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of  25  periods.     Twenty-two  schools  have  an  average  teaching 
load  of  26  periods,  and  22  schools  have  an  average  teaching 
load  of  30  periods.     One  hundred  eighty-six  schools  reported 
having  classes  with  over  30  members.     Eighteen  schools  indicated 
no  classes  over  30.     In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  largest  class  if  over  30,  the  report  shows  that 
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and 

one  school 

has  a  class 

of  108 

pupils • 

These 

were 

supposed 

to  be  exclusive  of  music  and  gymnasium  classes. 

Of  the  3,546  full  time  teachers,  1,353  had  college  train- 
ing, 2,174  had  normal  school  training,  and  974  had  done  grad- 
uate work,  ranging  from  a  summer  session  to  sufficient  credit 
for  a  master's  degree.     Some  Individuals  were  counted  in  all 
three  classifications.     There  are  41  junior  high  schools  re- 
ported as  having  department  heads.     Sixty-one  schools  reported 
as  having  subject  matter  supervised  by  department  heads  from  the 
high  school.     There  are  several  schools  having  but  one  full  time 
teacher  each,  and  the  Chestnut  Street  Junior  High  School  in 
Springfield  reports  the  largest  number  of  teachers,  there  being 
60  in  that  school. 
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From  the  foregoing  tabulation  of  organization,  sub- 
ject matter,  and  activities  of  the  junior  high  schools  in 
Massachusetts,  it  will    not  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
statement  made  earlier  in  this  thesis  to  the  effect  that  in 
actual  practice,  the  junior  high  schools  are  not,  to  the  full- 
est extent,  living  up  to  the  Ideals  set  for  them  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  by  criteria  established  by 
standardizing  agencies  such  as  the  North  Central  Association, 
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E.  SUMMARY 

The  phrase  "Junior  high  school  idea"  is  used  in  this 
chapter  as  a  slogan  to  represent  the  concept  formed  by  the 
crystallizing  of  all  the  ideas  concerned  with  the  new 
secondary  school  movement.     The  first  of  these  ideas  were 
perhaps  negative  inasmuch  as  they  were  generated  by  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  results  of  the  upper  grammar  grades. 
Gradually  constructive  ideas  v/ere  formulated  and  consisted 
of  plans  for  holding  pupils  longer  in  school,  for  individual 
differences  and  adolescent  adjustment,  education  for  democracy 
thru  participation  in  school  management,  less  formalism  and 
more  humanism  thru  supervision  and  guidance,  in  fact,  for  the 
application  of  all  seven  of  the  cardinal  principles. 

To  the  end  that  these  ideas  should  become  concrete  pro- 
cedure, objective  standards  or  criteria  were  set  up  by  the  North 
Central  Association.     The  State  Department  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts  has  recommended  that  these  standards  be  observed 
in  junior  high  school  organization.     They  include:  enrichment 
of  study  programs,  wider  choice  of  studies  under  guidance,  de- 
partmental teaching,  provisions  for  testing  and  exploratory 
courses,  recognition  of  individual  needs,  supervised  study, 
and  promotion  by  subjects, 

A  study  of  the  reports  from  207  Massachusetts  Junior 

high  schools  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  practices 

and  that  fev/  schools  meet  the  test  by  embodying  all  of  these 

organization  features.    A  majority,  however,  have  incorporated 

many  of  the  devices  in  their  set-up  and  are  offering  something 
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more  in  the  form  of  curriculum  choices  than  the  limited 
grammar  school  v/ork  and  narrow  first  year  high  school 
courses  so  common  a  fev/  years  ago.     English,  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages  nov;  make  room  for  social 
studies,  music,  art,  health  work,  household  arts,  and  business 
practice.     Practical  arts  or  general  shop  work  is  not  having 
the  place  it  deserves. 

The  schools  vary  widely  in  their  practices  relative  to 
promotions,  marking  and  credits,  length  of  school  day,  and 
length  of  periods. 

Extra-curricula  activities  such  as  clubs,  societies, 
athletic  teams,  service  squads,  student  councils,  and  assembly 
programs,  appear  to  have  been  developed  to  a  great  extent  than 
have  the  other  junior  high  school  features. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
FACTORS  IN  TffiE  PROBLEM 
OF  ARTICULATION 

That  the  failure  of  articulation  cannot  be  laid  entirely 
at  the  door  of  one  institution  or  the  other  must  be  admitted 
by  any  fair-minded  observer  vtio  is  acquainted  with  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist.     The  proponents  of  the  junior  high 
school  are  inclined  to  accuse  high- school  authorities  of  being 
ignorant  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  junior  high  school 
movement,  of  throvring  up  a  defense  mechanism  in  the  form  of 
resentment  at  any  suggestion  that  high- school  organization 
and  procedures  should  be  modified  in  any  way  so  that  they  may 
continue  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  junior  high  unit. 
High-school  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  accused  the 
junior  high  schools  of  creating  an  unscholarly  and  superficial 
school  atmosphere  and  of  holding  the  junior  school  to  be  an 
end  in  itself.     Some  claim  that  the  junior  high  school  has  not 
lived  up  to  its  ideals,  that  pupils'  time  in  these  schools  have 
been  wasted  in  irrelevant  activities,  and  that  good,  thorough 
work  in  the  academic  major  subjects  has  not  been  accomplished. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  these  criticisms  are  in  many  cases 
justified.    Hov;ever,  accusations  and  misunderstandings  will 
never  bring  the  tv/o  sides  together,  and,  for  the  sake  of  edu- 
cational progress  and  the  success  of  several  thousand  children 
concerned,  something  must  be  done. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  in  this  chapter,  therefore,  to 
mention  some  of  the  most  important  points  that  appear  to  be 
interfering  with  smooth  coordination. 
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A,      THE  NEED  OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Each  person  engaged  in  any  form  of  educational  work 
should  develop  a  philosophy.    V/e  are  sometimes  told  that  teach- 
ing is  not  a  profession.     If  this  be  true,  it  is  probable  that 
our  lack  of  understanding  and  agreement  on  the  fundamental  aims 
and  objectives  of  education  is  as  much  in  the  way  of  profes- 
sional standing  as  is  our  non-professional  attitude  and  lack  of 
devotion.    Ho?/  many  of  us  teachers,  when  called  upon  to  justify 
our  subjects  or  methods,  or  the  educational  system  in  general, 
can  give  an  enlightening  and  convincing  reply,  free  from  the 
v/orn  out  platitudes  and  long  since  exploded  theories?    When  the 
would-be  teacher  or  executive  leaves  his  training  school,  or 
school  of  education,  assuming  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  at- 
tend such  an  institution  before  entering  the  profession,  he 
should  be  familiar  with  some  educational  history,  and  much 
theory  based  on  the  experience  of  successful  teachers.     He  has 
at  this  point  little  apperceptive  basis,  thus  real  understanding 
must  come  with  growth.     Furthermore,  the  demands  on  education 
are  changing,  and  the  persons  responsible  for  the  policies  and 
practices  must  expand  their  conception  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween schools  and  the  community.     Otherwise,  political  aspirants 
will  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  issues  of  the  cultural  lag 
to  the  embarrassment  of  those  who  should  be  the  rightful  leaders. 
Such  a  situation  in  a  place  where  the  writer  taught  was  awkward. 
Unf ortimately,  higher  education  has  not  always  insured  wisdom, 
foresight,  and  judicial  mindedness.     Strong  personal  opinions 
are  necessary,  but  they  should  be  modified  by  social  needs 
through  professional  improvement  of  some  sort. 
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The  teacher  who  is  satisfied  to  remain  a  subject 
specialist  rather  than  a  teacher  of  youth  cannot  expect  to 
understand  or  be  in  sympathy  with  the  junior  high  school  idea  if 
he  happens  to  be  in  the  senior  high  school  or  vice  versa. 
Education  must  be  thought  of  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  term.  In- 
terscholastic  athletics,  subject  examinations,  and  entrance 
certificates  should  not  absorb  one's  entire  attention.     In  the 
face  of  the  popular  demand  for  secondary  education,  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  but  twenty  per  cent. of  our  high  school 
graduates,  even  from  selected  communities,  get  into  college, 
we  should  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  population.  Can 
we  expect  the  support  of  the  public  if  our  schools  not  only 
fail  to  challenge  the  children  of  the  taxpayer,  but  actually 
work  to  eliminate  them?    As  Philip  W.  L.  Cox'''  remarks,  "Until 
and  unless  the  public-supported  high  school  and  college  become 
interested  in  the  significance  of  abstract  verbal  intelligence 
as  a  basis  for  guidance,  rather  than  as  a  basis  for  acceptance 
or  rejection,  progress  in  articulation  must  be  slow." 

B.  THE  NEED  OF  REORGANIZATION 

The  organization  of  the  junior  high  school  is  far  from 
complete  or  perfect.     Curriculum  reforms  will  be  needed  from 
time  to  time.     Certain  exaggerated  activities  such  as  athletics, 
graduating  exercises,  procedures  copied  from  college  and  high 
school,  need  to  be  modified.     The  high  school,  likewise,  is 
faced  with  an  even  greater  problem  of  reorganization.     Dr.  J. 
B.  Davis^  says,   "Modern  civilization  is  demanding  more  than 

-"■Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  "An  Editorial."     Junior- -Senior  High  School 
Clearing  House,  September,  1929,  p.  77 

^Dr.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  "Articulation  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools."    American  Education,  December,  1927. 
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an  elementary  education  to  meet  the  demands  of  successful  and 
intelligent  citizenship.     This  has  forced  a  new  problem  upon 
the  traditional  high  school.     Today  the  high  school  finds 
itself  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill  stones  and  both  are 
grinding  hard.     The  college  is  making  its  demands  such  that 
the  high  school  must  enter  most  severe  competition  in  train- 
ing its  pupils  to  compete  in  college  entrance  examinations. 
Then  from  below  the  junior  high  school,  with  its  democratic 
ideals  of  offering  to  every  child  the  kind  of  training  best 
suited  to  his  or  her  needs,   is  sending  up  to  the  senior  high 
school  a  great  mass  of  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college, 
and  for  whom  the  high  school  must  provide  suitable  training." 

As  things  now  stand,  it  is  rather  difficult,  especially 
for  the  small  one  curriculum  high  school,  to  provide  for  the 
so-called  dull  pupils  who  have  succeeded  in  the  junior  high 
school  by  homogeneous  grouping,  but  are  quite  likely  to  fail 
after  entering  the  heterogeneous  classes  in  the  high  school. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  intelligence  as  it 
is  a  lack  of  one  kind,  namely,  abstract  verbal  intelligence. 

DISAGREEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 

It  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  set  up  a  generalization  as  to 
the  aims  and  practices  held  and  operated  in  the  schools  of 
the  State,  as  there  are  too  many  exceptions  to  challenge  such 
an  attitude.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  enough  excep- 
tions to  such  a  generalization  to  give  rise  to  the  hope  that 
the  day  of  the  well-articulated  school  is  at  hand.  Galsworthy 
asks,   "Does  an  idea  ever  die?"    V-Tiether  one  does  or  not,  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  outworn  ones  are  highly  immune  to  the 
germ  of  progress  and  enlightenment.     Projective  bodies  tend  to 
move  in  a  straight  line  and  so  do  thought  habits  and  vested 
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interests . 

Too  long  have  the  schools  been  concerned  only  with  subject 
learning  and  subject  testing.     Latin,  algebra,  and  chronological 
history  are  important — highly  important  to  some- -but  growth  in 
the  personality  of  each  pupil,  dull  and  bright  and  v/ith  various 
kinds  of  intelligence,  must  be  considered.     Normal  and  decently 
behaved  children  of  the  taxpayer  may  not  be  denied  the  training 
best  suited  to  their  needs.     P.  V/.  L.  Cox  claims  that  education 
will  elevate  art  and  music,  dramatics  and  mechanics,  as  well  as 
executive  activities  and  health,  at  least  as  high  as  it  now 
holds  the  traditional  learning.     He  says,"*"  "in  the  future,  edu- 
cation will  be  conceived  to  be  the  process  of  helping  boys  and 
girls  to  set  up  objectives  for  themselves  which  are  dynamic  for 
them,  reasonable  of  attainment,  and  worthwhile,  and  in  helping 
each  one  to  accomplish  his  objectives."    This  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  junior  high  school  idea.  There 
are  senior  high  schools  where  these  aims  are  shared,  and  there 
are  those  v;here  the  selection  of  an  academic  elite  is  carried  on 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  parallel  activities. 

According  to  Ross  0.  Runnels,'^  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness 
for  some  junior  high  schools  to  try  to  articulate  with  some 
senior  high  schools.    He  says,  "Articulation,  based  upon  the 
need,  or  supposed  need,  of  institutions,  has  crowded  more 
children  out  of  school  than  any  other  factor,"  and  again: 
"There  is  more  weeping  over  one  girl  who  failed  of  entrance 

to  college  than  over  ninety  and  nine  who  quit  and  go  to  work." 

•^Philip  W.  L.  Cox,   "The  Teacher  in  the  High  School  of  the 
Future."     Junior- -Senior  High  School  Clearing  House,  November, 
1931,  pp.  141-145. 

2  ,, 

Ross  0.  Runnels,  "VHiat  Price  Articulation?"    Junior- -Senior 

High  School  Clearing  House,  September,  1929,  pp.  13-21~ 
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XJ.    NEED  OP  DIRECTION 

The  laws  of  the  commonwealth  give  to  the  school  board 
of  each  town  and  city  a  great  deal  of  pov/er,  and  as  a  v/hole 
these  boards  take  seriously  their  responsibility  to  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care.     They  are  usually  zealous 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  their  department. 
They  wish  to  keep  in  line  as  far  as  is  reasonable  v/ith  educa- 
tional progress  by  providing  all  essential  and  desirable 
equipment  and  other  media  of  instruction.     They  sometimes  do 
this  in  the  face  of  criticism  of  taxpayers  and  politicians. 
Further,  they  elect  a  superintendent  whom  they  suppose  to  be 
capable  of  formulating  educational  policies  and  directing  the 
operation  of  the  schools  they  have  established.     These  com- 
mittee members  are  not  as  a  rule  professional  educators.  They 
are  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  and  they  sometimes  neglect  to 
inform  themselves  on  the  important  educational  issues  of  the  day 

The  superintendent,  in  a  few  instances,  may  be  unfamiliar 
or  unsympathetic  with  the  junior  higli  school  idea,  having  been 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  subject  specialists.     He  may  be 
an  excellent  executive  or  business  man,  but  less  an  educator, 
or  he  may  be  unable  to  accomplish  his  desires  in  the  face  of 
local  vested  interest  firmly  entrenched  in  community  esteem. 
Because  of  one  or  several  of  these  limitations,   the  aims  and 
purposes  for  the  existence  of  this  or  that  scha/ol  unit  are  riot 
sufficiently  clarified  and  emphasized  in  the  ujlnds  of  offi(&ers 
and  teachers  to  the  end  that  these  aims  and  piirposes  are  /realiz 
in  actual  benefits,  /  / 
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E.  NEED  OF  SUPERVISION 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  the  junior 
high  schools  with  which  he  has  been  connected  have  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  good  supervision  and  also  from  an  excess  of 
poor  supervision.     It  matters  not  v/hether  the  system  of 
supervision  be  vertical  or  horizontal.     Good  results  are 
sometimes  hard  to  get.    A  wise  and  considerate  high  school 
department  head  once  said  that  he  was  handicapped  by  the 
press  of  a  heavy  teaching  load  and  routine  duties,  and  that 
he  had  hesitated,  because  of  lack  of  experience  in  the  7th 
and  8th  grades,  to  guide  teachers  v/ho  already  knew  more  about 
needs  of  the  junior-high  pupil  than  he  did. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrogant,  self-important  depart- 
ment head  may  do  much  to  drive  from  the  heart  of  the  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding  junior-high-school  teacher  all  joyful 
enthusiasm  for  a  new  task.     Personal  participation  in  a  school 
system  where  several  high  school  subject  specialists  were  ap- 
pointed as  supervisors  of  the  various  junior  high  subjects 
comes  vividly  to  mind.     Two  of  these  appointees,  with  experience 
in  all  grades  concerned  and  with  knowledge  of  educational  aims, 
were  very  successful;  the  others  were  unpopular  and  unsuccessful, 

■p^     THE  NEED  OF  COOPERATION 

It  must  be  apparent  to  one  in  school  work  that  the  out- 
standing need  is  cooperation.     This  need  is  manifested  by  the 
papers  read  at  the  State  conferences  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  principals. 

Several  ansv/ers  to  one  or  two  of  the  questions  in  the 
State  report  form  reveal  the  spirit  of  antagonism.     That  this 
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feeling  of  friction  is  not  confined  to  this  State  may. 
be  inferred  from  articles  in  professional  magazines. 

Petty  jealousies  and  personal  ambition  in  a  few  ca 
go  so  far  as  to  seriously  interfere  v;ith  any  attempt  at 
v/holehearted  cooperation. 
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G.  SUMIvIARY 

The  causes  of  the  lack  of  perfect  articulation  are 
several  and  the  failure  to  solve  the  problem  is  often  the 
fault  of  the  administration  of  the  school  system,  the 
personnel  of  one  or  the  other  units  or  both  of  them. 
The  lack  of  an  educational  philosophy  on  the  part  of  all 
persons  concerned  vrith  secondary  school  work  is  often 
apparent • 

More  reorganization  should  be  undertaken  to  allow  for 
interlocking  subject  details  and  continuous  procedures. 

Better  direction  by  officers  so  that  objectives  shall 
become  known  and  policies  formulated.     Supervision  by  capable 
and  experienced  persons  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the 
tv;o  schools  is  a  need  difficult  to  satisfy. 

A  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  not  antagonistic  to 
nev/  ideas  but  conducive  to  team  work  is  the  greatest  need. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AN  ARTICULATION  PROGRAM 
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The  history  of  the  case  has  been  checked  up,  the 
examination  of  the  patient  has  been  made,  and  the  diagnosis 
rendered.     It  now  remains  to  vn?ite  the  prescription  that 
will,  it  is  hoped,  help  in  some  measure  to  bring  about  a 
healthy  condition.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that 
the  difficulties  lie  in  no  one  spot,  so  likewise,  the  cor- 
rections must  be  applied  in  several  places. 

A.  ADMINISTRATION 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  administrating 
officer  should  be  the  person  to  formulate  the  policies  of  his 
school  system.     (Perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  he  should  lead 
in  the  formulation  of  such  policies  for  if  this  is  to  be 
successful  it  must  be,  in  some  measure,  a  cooperative  under- 
taking.)    A  superintendent  should  be  able  to  gage  the  strength 
and  temper  of  his  community.     He  should  even  help  to  educate 
the  public  mind,  and,  if  possible,  inspire  the  public  con- 
fidence and  create  a  desire  for  the  best  that  can  be  reasonably 
afforded.     Likev/ise,  he  should  inspire  the  confidence  and  gain 
the  respect  of  his  officers  and  teachers  to  the  end  that  they 
v/ill  loyally  support  his  endeavors  even  though  they  may  not 
be  in  full  agreement  v/ith  all  details  that  he  may  have  to  sug- 
gest.    The  principals  and  directors  may  form  his  cabinet,  and 
at  times  he  should  address  the  general  assembly  of  teachers 
on  matters  of  policy  or  objectives. 

In  smaller  communities,  the  superintendent  may  call 
together  all  teachers  in  like  units  to  discuss  problems  par- 
ticular to  their  type  of  schools,  and,  occasionally,  other  or 
all  groups  may  so  meet  to  get  each  others  viewpoints. 
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B.  SUPERVISION 

In  the  previous  chapter,   stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  good,  supervision  is  a  service  difficult  to  obtain.  It 
is  one  of  the  vital  factors  in  articulation,  and  without  doubt 
the  lack  of  it  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  interruption 
in  the  progress  from  grades  seven  to  twelve. 

A  school  board  may  have  provided  buildings  and  equipment, 
the  superintendent,  perhaps,  has  crystalized  the  ideals  of  his 
educational  philosophy  and  clarified  the  aims  of  the  units,  the 
principal  may  have  set  up  an  excellent  schedule  and  have  cre- 
ated harmonious  conditions,  and  after  all  this,  the  supervisors 
may  have  upset  the  whole  plan  as  far  as  any  whole-hearted  re- 
sults are  concerned.     This  has  happened.     The  ansv/er  to  the 
question  of  who  shall  supervise  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
community  and  the  available  qualified  personnel  within  the 
system.    1/Vhoever  it  is,  he  or  she  must  have  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  of  this  or  that  subject  or  activity  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  school  work.    More  than  this,  the  super- 
visor must  have  the  power  to  build  up  a  high  quality  of  work- 
manship in  the  department  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  desired  balance  or  relationship  to  the  whole. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  art  of  supervision,  the 
qualities  of  a  supervisor,  and  the  duties  of  the  office.  All 
that  is  outside  the  purpose  of  this  paper  except  to  say  that 
the  job  of  the  supervisor  is  to  turn  poor  or  mediocre  teaching 
into  good  teaching  to  the  end  that  the  learning  process  may 
operate  and  the  learner  may  grow  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in 
knowledge. 

In  a  small  system  where  principals  spend  a  large  part  of 
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their  time  in  teaching,  the  supervision  may  fall  in  part 
to  the  lot  of  the  superintendent.     In  schools  slightly  larger, 
the  principals  of  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools  may, 
if  they  are  capable,  work  out  the  problem  together,  and  attend 
to  much  of  the  supervision  themselves,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  some  of  the  special  subjects.     If  the  principal  is 
inexperienced,  he  v;ill  do  v/ell  to  do  considerable  observing  for 
the  p\irpose  of  learning  a  few  things  himself  before  attempting 
to  make  pronounced  criticisms  or  suggestions. 

Except  in  the  large  city  systems,  where  expert  horizontal 
supervision  may  be  afforded,  the  supervisory  duties  are  likely 
to  fall    to  the  various  department  heads  in  the  senior  school. 
This  may  be  an  ideal  arrangement  under  certain  conditions;  these 
are:  that  the  person  selected  shall  understand  and  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  the  intermediate  schools,  and  that  he  or 
she  shall  teach  at  least  one  class,  or  shall  have  taught  in 
such  schools.     Finally,  the  supervisor  should  be  able  to  help, 
not  merely  to  find  fault.    He  should  not  interfere  with  the 
teachers'  various  duties,  nor  should  he  forget  that  the  principal 
is  in  charge  of  the  school. 

COOPERATION 

It  is,  to  some  extent,  an  unfortunate  reflection  upon  the 
profession  of  teaching  that  the  topic  of  cooperation  should  call 
for  consideration  in  this  study.     Educators,  as  well  as  doctors 
and  other  professional  folk,  are  human  and  are  subject  to  narrow 
viewpoints,  personal  ambitions,  and  bias  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Education  should  reduce  these  undesirable  attributes,  but  it 
sometimes  appears  to  magnify  them  instead,  and  positions  of 
authority  are  sometimes  misused  as  licenses  to  exliibit  tempera- 
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ments  and  characteristics  that  were  better  suppressed. 

The  junior  high  school  is  not  finished.  Intelligence 
in  cooperation  may  insure  its  success.     Its  achievement  thus 
far  does  not  warrant  the  vaunted  assurance  and  overconfident 
attitude  that  arouses  a  resentment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  be  its  friends.     On  the  other  hand,  the  high  school  is 
not  perfect.     It  should  be  open  to  improvement.     It  should 
count  years  of  custom  and  tradition  as  capital  to  be  reinvested 
in  nev;  achievement,  and  not  as  defense  armor  against  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  new  day.     In  days  past,  college  training  and  higher 
salaries  have  created  a  sort  of  aristocracy  that  is  often 
mistaken  for  snobbery.     Single  salary  schedules  and  professional 
requirements  may  in  time  correct  these  misunderstandings.  Each 
unit  must  know  itself  as  a  part  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen  grade 
system,  and  learn  the  lessons  of  teamwork  it  so  loudly  proclaims 
upon  its  athletic  field.     A  conference  table  is  one  hopeful  fac- 
tor in  the  solution  of  the  problem- -a  conference  table  for  super 
intendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  in  their  turn. 

GUIDANCE  AND  ADJUSTIvIENT 

Principals  and  teachers  have  been  known  to  become  somev/hat 
exercised  over  minor  expressions  of  individuality  and  nonconform 
ity  on  the  part  of  pupils.     They  have  also  been  known  to  be 
rather  careless  or  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  choices  and 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  and  the  parents. 
If  the  junior  high  school  idea  is  to  mean  anything  it  intends 
that  boys  and  girls  of  immature  judgment  and  experience  shall 
not  be  deserted  in  the  hour  of  need.    All  too  often  parents 
settle  the  matter  by  an  arbitrary  ruling  when  they  are  in  no 
better  position  to  handle  the  situation  than  the  children  are# 
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John  M.  Brewer     says.     In  spite  of  the  growing  diversity  of 
educational  opportiinity,  children  are  expected  to  plan  their 
educational  careers  in  consultation  with  parents  v.ho  are  fre- 
quently more  ignorant  of  the  issues  involved  than  are  the 
children  themselves."    George  E.  Tozer,^  in  referring  to  Dr. 
Brewer's  remarks,  has  this  to  say,  "Students  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  flounder  along  in  high  school  work,  but  should  be 
directed  in  the  courses  with  attainable  goals  for  them.  The 
greater  the  range  of  selection  of  subjects  and  courses,  the 
greater  is  the  need  for  guidance  in  making  the  proper  selec- 
tion.   V/ho  should  be  advised  to  take  the  academic  curriculum 
leading  to  full  college  entrance,  and  who  should  be  directed 
into  other  lines  of  work?    Accumulative  records  of  these  in- 
dividuals are  very  meager  at  present  in  most  school  systems, 
especially  of  the  smaller  type.     Marks  of  individual  teachers 
may  be  unreliable.     Some  other  method  must  be  used  to  measure 
these  young  people." 

When  one  reviews  the  progress  made  in  some  school  systems 
where  guidance  is  departmentalized  with  directors,  advisers, 
guidance  periods,  testing  laboratories,  courses  in  occupational 
or  vocational  opportunities,  with  library  material,  pupil  par- 
ticipation in  school  management,   social,  moral,  and  leadership 
activities,  to  say  nothing  of  diversified  and  exploratory 
offerings  in  subject  matter  and  ability  grouping,  it  may  seem 
a  discouraging  matter  to  attempt  to  do  much  in  a  limited  school 

■^John  M.  Brewer,  "Studies  in  Educational  sind  Vocational 
Guidance."    Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1926.     p.  3 

^George  E.  Tozer,   "The  Statistical  Prediction  of  High  School 
Success  for  Purposes  of  Educational  Guidance."     Junior- -Senior 
High  School  Clearing  House,  October,  1S51,  pp.  98-101. 
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system.     Hov/ever,  something  can  be  done  in  a  small  way, 
and  personal  coiinsel  and  friendly  advice  should  be  all 
the  more  possible. 

College  reference  blanks,  or  credit  statements,  are  now 
coming  through  with  certain  question  forms  that  indicate  that 
information,  such  as  the  junior  high  school  is  in  position  to 
gather,  is  of  interest  to  the  higher  institution.    Matters  of 
achievement,  special  abilities,  attitudes,  participating  ac- 
tivities are  being  asked  for  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
quicker  and  better  orientation  of  the  young  student  in  college. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that  a  plan  of  con- 
tinuous records  should  be  kept  from  the  seventh  through  the 
tv/elfth  grade,  and  that  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
should  work  out  a  system  that  would  be  accumulative  and  common 
to  both.     The  importance  of  such  a  step  will  be  realized  as  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  education  shifts  its  emphasis  from  fact 
learning  to  capacities  for  thinking  and  attitudes  of  cooperation. 

The  main  purpose  of  guidance  is  to  prevent  misfits  or  to 
correct  such  cases  as  have  become  misfits.     Thomas  A.  Edison  is 
quoted  as  saying  that,  "Problems  in  human  engineering  will  re- 
ceive during  the  coming  years  the  same  genius  and  attention 
which  the  nineteenth  century  gave  to  the  more  material  forms 
of  engineering.    We  have  laid  the  foundations  for  industrial 
prosperity.     Now  we  want  to  assure  the  happiness  and  growth 
of  the  workers  through  vocational  education  and  vocational 
guidance  and  wisely  managed  emplo;j;Tnent  departments.    A  great 
field  of  industrial  experimentation  and  statesmanship  is  open- 
ing up." 

Several  industries  have  personnel  departments  where  adjust- 
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ment  works  out  to  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  worker, 
and  to  the  profit  of  the  company.     Some  even  have  aptitude 
tests  to  aid  in  making  selections  from  among  applicants. 

Here  is  one  activity  where  education  should  not  follow 
behind,  but  should  lead.     Cooperative  working  arrangements 
between  the  tv;o  schools  should  work  to  the  comfort  and  success 
of  special  pupils,  be  they  fast  and  capable  young  folk  who 
should  be  saved  from  becoming  loafers  or  wasters  of  time,  or 
slow  pupils  with  the  capacity  to  do  something  and  to  learn  to 
do  it  well.    Flexible  admission  requirements  and  irregular 
forms  of  curriculum  organization  in  the  high  school  should 
provide  for  cases  uncovered  in  the  junior  high  school. 

E.    CURRICULUIvI  PLANNING  AND  SUBJECT  MATTER 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  data  on  page  36  to  41  of  this 
paper  that  curriculum  planning  and  revision  have  made  some 
modification  in  subject  offerings  in  the  grades  concerned,  and, 
if  more  information  could  be  had,  a  modification  in  methods  of 
presentation  would,  no  doubt,  be  noticeable.    Vvhile  this  phase 
of  change  a;nd  that  of  adjustment  have  not  reached  the  extent 
that  the  proponents  of  the  idea  had  hoped  for,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  force  of  the  movement  has  reached  over  into 
the  conventional  3-4  school  where  slight  modification  has  been 
observed.     Curriculum  planning  should,  of  course,  start  with  the 
first  grade  and  end  with  the  twelfth.     Some  attempts  on  the 
part  of  a  high  school,  here  and  there,  to  reach  down  a  control- 
ling hand  to  the  end  that  subject  matter  formerly  of  the  fresh- 
man year  be  not  too  greatly  affected  by  its  new  position  has  had 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  change. 

The  junior  high  school  has  reached  neither  up  nor  down. 
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It  would  appear  as  logical  for  the  junior  high  school  to 
reach  up  v/ith  its  departing  guests  that  they  might  find  there 
the  place  they  most  need,  as  it  is  for  the  high  school  to 
reach  dov/n  and  ask  for  what  it  v;ants.     The  junior  high  school 
should  reach  a  friendly  hand  dovm  to  the  sixth  grade,  not  to 
demand  certain  preparation,  it  would  "better  help  across  the 
step  that  grows  wider  betv/een  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

The  exploratory  value  of  the  junior  high  school  subject 
offering  is  considerably  depreciated  if  pupils,  upon  entering 
the  ninth  grade,  must  choose  one  of  the  three  or  four  curric- 
ulums  and  continue  this  classification  on  into  and  throvigh  the 
high  school.     The  v;ork  of  the  ninth  grade  should  do  its  share 
of  ability  finding. 

The  interplay  between  the  two  schools  must  be  flexible. 
There  should  be  beginning  courses  in  the  tenth  grade,  and 
there  should  be  advanced  courses  that  continue  the  work  done 
in  the  ninth  grade  or  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Articulation 
within  the  subjects  needs  attention  from  capable  department 
heads  or  teacher  committees.     In  English  the  influence  of  the 
forward  look  toward  the  college  preparatory  work  for  the  few 
dominates  the  work  of  all  in  many  schools.     The  mechanics  of 
speech  and  writing  is  much  too  teclinical,  and  the  literature 
is  unadapted  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Fact-learning, 
rather  than  speech  and  writing  habits,  is  stressed.     Most  of 
the  pleasure  of  literature  is  lost  because  of  constructional 
exercises . 

Pupils  entering  the  tenth  grade  mathematics  course  should 
find  that  the  general  mathematics  of  the  ninth  grade  is  of  con- 
siderable introductory  value.     The  tenth  grade  work  should  be 
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preserved  for  the  eleventh  grade, 

Edith  R.  Godsey"^  says,  "it  is  the  experience  of  the 
writer  that  the  finest  students  in  the  tenth  grade  Latin 
are  the  products  of  good  junior  high  school  work,  rather 
than  the  one-year  senior  high  school  course,"     This  pre- 
supposes that  the  high  school  teacher  has  a  working  agreement 
with  the  teacher  in  the  interraediate  school,  who  has  for  the 
use  of  her  classes  one  of  the  modern  Latin  texts  written  since 
the  classical  investigation.     In  the  case  of  an  established 
subject  like  Latin  offered  in  so  many  Massachusetts  schools, 
it  would  seem  that  time  enough  had  passed  so  that  articulation 
difficulties  could  have  been  worked  out,  and  yet  in  one  city  it 
may  be  possible  to  find  several  junior  high  schools  pursuing 
different  practices,  using  different  textbooks,   and  covering 
different  amounts  of  work. 

Elementary  business  practice  is  the  keynote  of  articula- 
tion in  commercial  work,  yet  few  Massachusetts  schools  have  as 
yet  adopted  this  very  excellent  introduction  to  commercial 
topics.     Typewriting  is  preferably  a  high  school  subject  as  it 
is  of  little  vocational  use  until  familiarity  with  the  mechanics 
of  writing  has  been  developed  through  the  high  school  English 
work.    Massachusetts  practice  is  in  line  with  this  thought. 
Three  years  of  typewriting  with  four  periods  per  week,  and  two 
years  of  stenography  with  five  periods  a  week  has  worked  out 
very  satisfactory.     This  arrangement  leaves  the  typewriting 
room  open  one  period  a  week  for  make-up  work. 

Articulated  courses  in  science,  social  studies,  household 

1  Edith  R.  Godsey,   "The  Articulation  of  the  Junior — Senior 
High  School  Latin."     Junior- -Senior  High  School  Clearing  House, 
September,  1929.    p.  55. 
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arts,  and  manual  arts  have  been,  and  are  being,  worked  out 
with  good  results.     The  last  two  named  being  more  often  suc- 
cessful due  to  the  horizontal  supervision  which  these  special 
subjects  usually  enjoy. 

F.    ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM 

This  phase  of  the  junior  high  school  work  has  more  nearly 
reached  its  goal  than  any  other.     The  Massachusetts  survey 
form  was  not  complete  enough  to  include  the  many  and  varied 
clubs,  home-room  and  social  organizations,  and  pupil-conducted 
assemblies.     A  surprising  revelation  of  the  survey  was  the  large 
number  of  high  schools  where  these  various  activities  had  been 
continued,  although  the  long-established  high  school  has  usually 
done  something  with  musical  organizations  and  literary  societies. 

Few  school  systems  have  had  supervisors  for  extra  curric-  . 
ular  activities,  and  in  these  systems,  unfortunately,  such  super- 
vision has  not  usually  extended  into  the  senior  high  school.  The 
financing  of  extra  curricular  activities,  particularly  such  as 
clubs,  have  been  done  in  various  v/ays.    Dr.  F.  T.  Spaulding-'-  calls 
it  a  "catch-as-catch-can  existence." 

G.    UNIFIED  ADMINISTRATION  IN  ONE  BUILDING 

Much  can  be  and  has  been  said  as  to  the  best  plan  of 

housing  and  administering  the  secondary- school  work.    As  has 

been  noted,  there  are  in  this  state  28  schools  operating  on 

the  six-year  plan,  and  123  split  schools  of  three  grades  each. 

The  45  systems  having  the  2-4  combination  may  not  be  considered 

■^Dr.  F.  T,  Spaulding,  "Is  the  Junior  High  School  Organization 
Superior  to  the  Conventional  Organization?     A  Report  on  Nation- 
Wide  Practice."    Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Secondary-School 
Principals  of  the  Nat ionalUducational  Association,  March,  1952, 
Number  40,  Berviryn,  Illinois,  p.  217. 
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as  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  junior  high  school  idea 
to  any  great  extent  as  regards  organization.     Both  the  six-year 
and  the  split  3-3  plans  have  their  enthusiastic  supporters. 
In  May,  1929,  a  committee  consisting  of  three  junior  and  three 
senior  high  school  principals  made  a  report"^  on  articulation 
problems  between  the  two  schools.     This  committee  did  not  favor 
the  six-year  school,  giving  as  their  reason  the  social  handicap 
of  the  two  extremes  in  ages.     One  principal  of  a  six-year  school 
who  was  heard  by  the  committee  based  his  objection  upon  the  fact 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  school  is  likely  to  dominate  the 
lov/er;  that  the  seventh  and  twelfth  grade  pupils  did  not  mix. 
His  reaction  is  that  a  3-3  plan,  properly  articulated,  is  a  more 
desirable  form  of  organization  than  the  six-year  school.  Further- 
more, it  may  be  said,   that  the  superiority  complex  developed  by 
some  high  school  teachers  creates  an  inharmonious  atmosphere  be- 
tween the  two  separate  schools,  and  that  if  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  work  under  one  roof,  the  feeling  is  intensified.  The 
growing  tendency  toward  equality  of  professional  requirements 
and  salary  levels  as  well  as  having  persons  teach  in  both  schools 
will  eliminate  this  difficulty. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  trend  is  toward  the  six- 
year  school,  or  perhaps  what  may  be  called  a  six-year  combination 
school.     This  means  a  school  of  six  grades  under  one  administra- 
tion and  in  one  building,  but  being  divided  in  respect  to  its 
extra  curricular  and  social  activities.     In  this  way,  the  age 
level  problems  may  be  solved,  and  articulation  difficulties  re- 

^Report  of  a  Coramittee  of  Principals  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  on  "Articulation  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools," 
Dept.  of  Education,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May,  1929,  p,  1 
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duced  to  a  miniin'um,  for  the  school  then  can  but  blame 
itself  if  adjustments  are  not  satisfactory,  or  if  pupils 
go  from  grade  to  grade  with  insufficient  preparation.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  administrating  officers  of  such 
a  six-year  combination  school  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  established,  familiar  with  the  technics  of  the 
entire  secondary  field,  and  capable  of  coordinating  all  de- 
partments. 

Dr.  Spaulding's  report  on  "Nation-V/ide  Practice"  already 
referred  to,  is  a  part  of  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary 
Education  being  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education  and  authorized  and  financed  by  Congress. 
Dr.  Spaulding  intimated  that  there  was  much  more  data  to  come 
relative  to  the  merits  of  the  six-year  school,  but  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  six-year  combination  school  appears  to 
be  meeting  the  standards  set  up  for  secondary  education  to  a 
greater  degree  than  is  any  other  type  of  organization. 
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The  suggestions  for  a  solution  of  the  articulation 
problem  begin  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  He 
should  bring  before  the  public  the  ideals  that  he  holds 
for  the  school  system.     He  should  clarify  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  each  school  imit  in  terras  of  school  procedure 
and  should  disseminate  this  knowledge  through  the  principals 
and  supervisers  and  by  way  of  group  meetings. 

Supervision  may  be  done  by  persons  well  qualified  in 
their  subject  matter  provided  that  they  understand  the 
relation  of  the  subject  to  teaching  as  a  whole.    Heads  of 
departments,  in  either  the  senior  or  junior  high  school, 
can  unify  the  work  of  the  two  schools  providing  they  have 
had  experience  in  both  grade  levels.     If  they  have  not  had 
such  experience  they  should  be  required  to  teach  at  least 
one  class  in  the  unit  where  they  have  not  taught. 

If  education  is  to  be  a  profession,  personal  advertising 
and  temperamental  expression  were  better  not  indulged  in.  A 
united  effort  toward  whole-hearted  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  j\mior  and  senior  high  school  officers  and  teachers  will  do 
more  in  affecting  real  articulation  than  will  any  other  plan. 
All  should  realize  that  the  two  schools  are  a  part  of  one 
system  and  that  there  is  need  for  improvement  in  both  units, 

V/here  such  cooperation  is  to  be  had,  guidance  and  adjustment 
may  be  carried  on  from  the  7th  grade  to  the  12th    grade.  A 
pupil ' s  needs  should  be  known  in  the  junior  school  so  that  he 
and  his  parents  may  be  advised  and  that  adjustments  may  be  made 
in  the  junior  and  senior  schools.     Likewise  many  problems  of 
the  senior  grades  may  be  anticipated  by  the  v;ork  of  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  grades. 
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Either  through  committee  work  or  "by  administrative 
heads,  the  curriculum  making  and  subject  arrangements  may  be 
outlined  through  all  12  grades  so  that  work  taken  belov/  may 
be  continued  without  interruption  and  work  to  be  done  above 
may  have  its  foundation  begun  in  time.     There  should  also  be 
some  flexibility  so  that  nev/  courses  may  be  started  in  the 
tenth  grade  because  changes  are  sometimes  needed  at  that 
point • 

Cooperative  relations  betv/een  extra-curriculum  groups 
in  both  schools  have  been  found  to  be  very  helpful  especially 
when  sponsors  are  concerned  v/ith  both  groups. 

It  has  been  found  that  much  of  the  friction  and  misunder- 
standings have  disappeared  when  the  two  units  are  housed  in 
one  building  with  one  administration  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  both  groups.     This  is  especially  true  when  a  number  of 
the  teachers  have  classes  in  both  schools.     The  inequality  of 
pupils'  ages  may  not  be  a  troublesome  factor  if  the  groups  are 
separated  for  their  social  activities.     Equality  of  salary 
schedules  and  professional  requirements  v;ould  also  aid  in  plac- 
ing members  of  the  two  staffs  upon  a  common  ground. 
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The  lack  of  articulation  betv/een  groups  of  school 
grades,  such  as  make  up  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
is  not  a  new  condition.     It  is  a  problem  of  long  standing 
that  has  become  more  noticeable  as  the  formerly  independent 
units  have  been  drawn  together  to  form  v/hat  we  nov/  speak  of 
as  a  school  system. 

Beginning  v/ith  the  schools  of  England,  and  following  with 
those  of  our  Colonial  period,  educational  history  shows  that 
the  elementary  schools,  borne  of  rough  necessity,  had  little 
relation  to  the  Latin-grammar  schools  that  v;ere  projected  dov/n 
from  the  university  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  pupils 
for  that  institution. 

The  privately  maintained  academies  succeeded  the  Latin- 
schools,  doing  better  work  in  preparing  pupils  for  college, 
as  well  as  offering  a  wider  field  of  studies  to  persons  not 
intending  to  continue  their  education.     The  early  high  schools 
that  were  intended  to  serve,  at  public  expense,  a  still  more 
practical  need,  became  the  popular  schools.     Coordination  v/ith 
the  grammar  grades  was  soon  strengthened  but  later  it  v;as  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  accrediting  systems  between  colleges 
and  high  schools.     The  emphasis  placed  by  high  schools  upon 
preparing  pupils  for  admission  to  college  resulted  in  some 
neglect  of  the  problems  of  boys  and  girls  not  planning  for  a 
college  education. 

To  fill  the  widening  gap  betv/een  the  high  school  and  the 
grammar  school,  v;as  the  purpose  of  the  nev/  intermediate  unit 
called  the  junior  high  school.     High  school  authorities  have 
been  reluctant  to  give  the  ninth  grade  over  to  the  nev/  school 
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for  fear  that  academic  standards  should  be  lov/ered.  On 
the  other  hand,   junior  high  school  sponsors  have  been 
determined  that  individual  needs  and  problems  of  adolescence 
shall  be  better  met.     Consequently  a  gap  still  exists  but  it 
is  one  grade  higher.     Furthermore,  if  the  zeal  to  create  an 
entirely  new  educational  achievement  is  not  tempered  with 
reason,  the  "gradual  transition"  idea  v/ill  be  forgotten  and 
a  new  gap  betv/een  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  will  be  caused. 

As  conditions  now  stand  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Coramonvsrealth,  there  is  a  great  need  of  articulation  betv/een 
the  new  and  the  old  units  of  secondary  school  work.  Further 
reorganization  of  both  departments,  in  the  light  of  an  educa- 
tional philosophy  that  includes  the  seven  cardinal  principles 
as  guides  in  framing  objectives,  should  be  carried  forward. 

Suggestions  for  an  articulation  program  should  start  with 
the  superintendent  of  schools.    He  is  responsible  for  the  formu- 
lation of  school  policies  and  should  make  sure  that  his  staff 
in  each  unit  understands  the  objectives  of  that  particular  part 
of  the  system  and  can  translate  them  in  terms  of  school  pro- 
cedure. 

Supervisors  should  understand  the  relation  of  their  work 
to  that  of  the  schools  as  a  v/hole,  and  should  have  had  experience 
as  teachers  in  all  the  grades  the  work  of  which  they  supervise. 

Curriculum  building,  perhaps  by  teacher  committees  v/orking 
v/ith  officers,  should  coordinate  subject  details  in  the  various 
courses  to  avoid  repetition  of  subject  matter  in  the  higli  school 
T^y  pupils  who  have  taken  such  work  in  the  junior  high  school, 
and  to  provide  for  pupils  who  discover  their  need  for  a  subject 
that  they  did  not  start  in  the  junior  school. 
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Guidance  information  should  be  recorded  so  that 
continuous  adjustment  may  be  made  throughout  the  pupils' 
school  career,  and  so  that  such  information  can  be  passed 
on  to  colleges  when  asked  for  by  those  institutions.  In- 
flexible rules  should  not  be  made  if  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  needed  changes  in  study  assignments  v/hen  pupils'  success 
is  involved, 

^Vhere  the  tv/o  schools  are  housed  in  one  building  and 
administered  by  one  officer,  there  should  be  no  articulation 
problem,  provided  of  course  that  officers  and  teachers  are 
familiar  and  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  two  schools. 
In  such  schools  experience  has  shown  that  the  two  groups  should 
be  separated  in  as  far  as  social  activities  are  concerned. 

V/hether  there  be  one  double  school  or  two  separate  schools, 
whole-hearted  cooperation  is  the  greatest  factor  that  can  be 
used  to  solve  the  problem  of  articulation  that  nov;  confronts 
the  secondary  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
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